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PREFACE 


aee underlying theme of this book is that, 


man being by nature a compound creature, 
made up in his present condition of elements 
physical, psychical, and spiritual—each closely 
related to and interpenetrating the others,— 
his duties to God, his fellows, and himself 
naturally follow from the very fact of his 
compound constitution ; and are necessarily 
founded on the relationships which that con- 


stitution creates. They are not, in their essence, 


imposed from without. They arise from within. 
In their combination they form a triple cord of 
enormous strength for drawing man forward in 


the development of the highest possibilities of 
his manhood. But the elimination or weaken- 


ing of any strand in the cord involves the weak- 
ening and lowering of the whole man. No 
man can neglect his duties to his fellows and 
to God without injuring himself : or endeavour 
to discharge those duties aright without doing 
good, the highest good, to himself. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF DUTY 


CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGIN OF DUTY TO GOD 


Maw has great rights: personal, civil, and 
political rights ; social, moral, and intellectual 
rights; religious rights. These rights are 
natural and necessary to man. ‘They are part 
of his essential and inalienable prerogatives : 
and their exercise is indispensable to the de- 
velopment and progress of humanity. Yet it 
is not the rights of man, nearly so much as his 
duties, which confer on him his unique and 
noblest dignity. Our rights are often mingled 
with much alloy of cupidity. Their assertion 
is prone to be factious, extravagant, bitter. But 
our duties extract and refine the best gold of 
our manhood. ‘There is no dross in real duty. 
“Selfish desires may easily be, and often are, 

ustaken for rights. But in duty there lies no 
peril of any such mistakes. For it is part of 


the very essence of duty to cast out selfishness. 
I I 
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Brutes will fight even unto death for what 
their instincts compel them to regard as their 
rights: and when men fight for their rights 
with brutal passion and brutal motive they de- 
grade their rights to the brutish level. But 
the true rights of man are not brutish rights. 
A human right is of little value, indeed of no_ 
moral and religious value at all, apart from the 
duties attached to it. In itself a right con- 
tains no essential nobleness. It is the duty in- 
corporated with the right which imparts to the 
right its glory : and it is the determination to 
discharge that duty which renders the firm 
assertion of the right moral and just and up- 
lifting. In brutes the obligations of duty are 
not, as in man, indissolubly bound up with the 
maintenance of rights. This serious sense of 
duty in man, properly appertaining to all his 
rights, is one of the strongest evidences that the 
origin of his moral nature, whatever be said of 
his physical nature, is not of the brutes, brutish : 
but of God, godlike. Divorced from duties, 
rights are morally sordid: wedded to duties, 
they are morally splendid. The more we 
cultivate the sense of duty, the more godlike 
we grow. And the battle for our rights, when 
the flag of victory is consecrated on the altar 
of duty, but not otherwise, is a righteous and 
a sacred battle. 
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What, then, is duty ? Duty, as the etymo- 
logy of the word implies, is debt. The two 
words “owe” and “ought” spring from the 
Same root. They have the same derivation : 
and a similar significance. ‘The fundamental 
reason why I ought to do a thing is that I owe 
it asa debt to do that thing: and when the 
debt appeals to my conscience, conscience 
being the sense of righteousness in me, then 
the word “owe” is changed into “ ought.” 
“Owe” is, so to speak, a legal term: “ought” 
amoralterm. ‘‘Owe” relies upon law for its 
enforcement : “ought” upon conscience. And 
the pleasures of duty all depend upon the light 
in which we regard them, and the sanctions 
we attach to them. If a duty be regarded 
merely as a debt, a debt which we would not 
pay if we could escape from it : an obligation 
enforced by law and exacted by fear ; then there 
can be no gladness in its discharge. It is dis- 
agreeable and odious. But when duties find 
their support in conscience ; when we do them 
not because the law compels us, but because 
their dutifulness appeals to us, and our moral 
sense would be wounded if we neglected them, 
then their countenance is transfigured for us. 
They no longer seem harsh and forbidding. 
However difficult, they are not irksome: even 
though painful, they are not involuntary. 
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They carry the will with them. They cease 
to be a burden and become an attraction. 

Especially 1s this the case with man’s duty 
towards God. So long as that duty is regarded 
as a legal debt, an inevitable burden, a task ex- 
torted by dread, there can be neither pleasant- 
ness nor peace in it. But when my heart tells 
me that God is my Father, and that my duty 
to Him is a just and noble claim, necessarily 
springing from the depths of His affection and 
the abundance of His goodness towards me, 
then my duty to Him becomes a delight. It 
is converted into a solace for my soul : and my 
soul cannot be satisfied without at least trying 
to do my duty to Him Who has done such 
great things for me. At the bidding of this 
glowing sense of the rightness of duty I cease 
to calculate with how little obedience I can pay 
the debts I owe to God. My great inquiry then 
is, How much duty is it possible for me, and in 
how many forms and ways, to render unto God 
for all the benefits He has bestowed on me in 
my unworthiness ? 

But the grateful sense of benefits received is 
not the only, nor indeed the highest, origin of 
duty. Duty has a far nobler origin than debt. 
It is the beautiful offspring of relationship. 
Where there is no relationship, there can be 
no duty. If there were anything in earth or 
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heaven from which man were absolutely and 
entirely cut off ; with which he had no rela- 
tion of any kind, however slight: then could he 
have no duty whatever to that thing. Thus 
my duty not to deface the loveliness of nature 
arises from the relation of nature’s beauty to 
the sense of beauty in me. The duty of 
kindness to animals arises not only from the 
obligation, in my own best interests and those 
of society at large, to suppress indulgence in 
cruelty : but also from the manifold relations 
of kinship, service, and companionship between 
the lower animals and man. The duty of 
cultivating sentiments of friendship and good- 
will towards all mankind finds its true origin 
in the great fact of universal brotherhood. 
My duties to my country and nation, to the 
society and community in which I dwell, to 
my fellow Christians and my own Church, are 
not questions of theory but matters of fact; 
naturally belonging to the relationships in 
which those bodies stand to me and I to them. 
My duties to my family are the necessary fruit 
of those relationships in which the very exist- 
ence of family life is rooted. Similarly, my 
duty towards God springs from the infinitely 
gracious relationship in which God stands to 
me, and the wholly dependent relationship in 
which I stand to Him. It is because God is 
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my primal parent that my duty to God is the 
first and chief of all filial pieties. 

Moreover, relationship is not only the 
fountain from which all duty flows: but the 
degree of relationship determines the preced- 
ence of duty. The nearer and clearer any re- 
lation is, the stronger and more imperative is 
the obligation of duty : while the more distant 
and dim the relation, the weaker and more 
vague is the duty. My duty, therefore, to 
organic animals takes rank before my duty to 
inorganic nature, my duty to humanity before 
my duty to the brute creation, my duty to my 
own nation before my duty to other nations, 
my duty to the Church of my baptism before 
my duty to pagan religions, and my duty to 
my family before my duty to mankind. The 
closer any relationship is, the more compelling 
are the duties which pertain to it. Hence 
my duty towards God is the most commanding 
of all my duties. It is the duty which takes 
precedence of every other duty, because my 
relationships to God are the most intimate and 
most enduring of all relationships. 

But the fact of a relationship and the con- 
sciousness of it are wholly different things. 
Nothing can destroy the facts of relationship : 
but many causes can, and evidently do, deaden 
our apprehension of those facts ; and as a con- 
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sequence weaken our realisation of the duties 
arising from them! Nothing, for example, 
can destroy the fact of my relation to the 
lower animals: but if I am dead to the fact, I 
shall be in great peril of neglecting the duty 
_ of kindness to them. Nothing can destroy the 
fact of the brotherhood of men: but because 
men have not realised this brotherhood, bitter 
wars have drenched the earth with blood, and 
commercial competitions have ground the poor 
to the dust. Nothing can destroy the facts of 
our national, social, and civic relations: but 
through ignorance or contempt of these facts, 
men have sunk down into selfish individualists 
and shameful traitors, instead of rising to the 

heights of patriotism and generous citizenship. 
Nothing can destroy the facts of domestic 
relationship or break the bonds which bind 
husbands to wives and wives to husbands, 
children to parents and parents to children, 
brothers to sisters and sisters to brothers: yet 
we know that through despising and trampling 
under foot the controlling consciousness of these 
sacred relationships, husbands have become 
false and wives faithless, parents tyrannous and 
children wayward, sisters deceitful and brothers 
callous. 

Similarly is it with man’s relationship to 
God. Nothing can destroy the fact that it 
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is in God alone that man lives and moves and 
has his being. But for God man could not 
be. God is the Author and Preserver of every 
human life. Apart from God there is no such 
thing as life. By Him all men and things were 
made: in Him they all consist. He formed 
us from the first : He maintains us to the last. 
We have nothing which we have not received 
from Him. Our physical frame, our mental 
powers, our moral faculties, our spiritual 
capacities all come to us from God. Our 
gifts and talents are not our own. We are 
merely stewards of them, and must ultimately 
render an account to their Giver for the use 
or the waste we have made of them. God 
is not only our Father and we His children, 
He is our Owner also and we His possession. 
Neither faith nor unfaith can change these 
facts. Faith, indeed, deepens our realisation 
of them: and unfaith deadens it. Belief 
kindles the consciousness of our relationship 
to God: disbelief quenches it. But as belief 
cannot create the relationship, neither can 
disbelief annul it. Disbelief, indeed, has no 
effect at all upon facts: although its effects 
on the disbeliever may be serious. I may 
disbelieve that fire burns or that indolence 
demoralises ; and if I act on my disbelief I 
myself shall suffer: but the facts themselves 
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will remain unchangeable. Similarly with 

the facts of God and of my relationship to 

Him. I may disbelieve these facts, ignore 

and flout and defy them: but while my 

disbelief is powerless to change the facts, it 

_ may be tremendously powerful in its conse- 
quences on me. 

Among these consequences will certainly be 
counted the failure in duty to God. Ignor- 
ing or despising my relationship to God, I 
shall ignore or despise my duty to Him also. 
Christ made this truth clear when He said 
that the first of all duties is to love God. 
Love is the life and mainspring of all duty 
that is free and mot servile. Slaves obey 
through dread: sons through love. Perfect 
love casts out dread: although fear, affection- 
ate and reverential fear, is the first-born child 
of perfect love. The more we love the more 
shall we fear lest, through selfishness, we 
wound the object of our love: or, through 
negligence, we fall below the high expecta- 
tions it has formed of us. This tender, deli- 
cate, sensitive, worshipful, filial fear of God 
is the beginning of all highest, truest, noblest 
fear in man. It is also the fire at which the 
torches of duty are lighted. In souls warmed 
and illuminated by love, duty becomes an 
awful burning desire. Even if at first bitter, 
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at the end it is sweet. Love turns what other- 
wise would have been a weary weight into 
lightness and joy. When I really love a person 
with all my heart, and all my soul, and all my 
mind: then my duties to that person mount 
to the upper realms of lofty happiness, I dis- 
charge those duties not as a task, but simply 
because I cannot help discharging them, and 
should be wretched if I neglected them. They 
are the satisfaction and the solace of my love: 
its nurture and refreshment. They are the 
outlet for the overflow of my felicity. Thus 
when I am brought into conscious relationship 
with God, that consciousness makes me desire, 
of my own free glad will, to discharge the 
duties involved in that relationship. In no 
other way, by no other means, can the relation- 
ship content itself. When God by creation, 
by redemption, by His Word and Sacraments, 
has conferred on me the ineffable right to be 
called His child, that right ennobles and hallows 
all my duties to Him. Apart from that right 
those duties would be a yoke and a load: in 
the strength and peace of that right they are 
as light to my eyes and music to my ears and 
fragrance to my whole being. Whenever the 
love of God reigns over a soul, that soul will 
delight itself in duty to God. 

This was so with Jesus Christ. He never 
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emphasised His rights. He did not, like St 
Paul, insist on them even when placed upon 
_ His trial. What was uppermost in His mind 
was not His rights, but His self-imposed 
duties to man, and the joy of His duty to 
_ God. His love of the Father was a perfect 
love: and therefore His obedience to the 
Father was a perfect obedience. His first 
recorded utterance proclaimed this obedience 
as the prime necessity of His life. ol must, 
said the Holy Youth when only twelve years 
old, “be about My Father’s business.” His 
sense of sonship inspired Him with the long- 
ing for duty. He could not be the Son of 
the Father and not be a dutiful Son. Duty 

was the life of His life. Apart from duty 
life had neither meaning nor mission for Him. 
Faithfulness in duty gave fulness to His life. 
He became incarnate on purpose. to do the 
will of His Father: to surrender His filial 
will as a living sacrifice, holy and accept- _ 
able, to His Father’s will. Duty was the 
nourishment of His sinless life. ‘“‘ My meat,” 
He said, “is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me and to finish His work.” As our bodies 
cannot live without food, so our Saviour’s 
soul could not live without the nourishment 
of duty. He fed Himself on the bread of 
duty. Duty was the wine of His life. ‘The 
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dish of duty supplied Him with a perpetual 
feast. He ate of it: He drank of it. Even 
when it led Him to the garden of agony, and 
made Him sweat as it were great drops of 
blood, and bound Him to the Cross, and 
caused Him to yield to the cruel grip of a 
criminal’s death : it yet appeared as an angel 
strengthening Him, and drew from His lips 
the triumphant shout of victory. Living by 
duty, dying in duty, His Resurrection was 
the reward of duty. 

Thus was it with our Saviour. Duty was 
- the great need of His being, the strongest 
inspiration of His redeeming work, the 
heavenly manna of which He daily ate, the 
living water of which He daily drank : seeing 
that for Him duty was the natural result of 
His relationship to His Father, the necessary 
expression of His filial love. Because His 
will was one with the Father’s will, therefore 
His duty was one with the Father’s command- 
ments. So also will it be with all men in so 
far as their life is lived in the same spirit, 
moved by the same purpose, fed on the same 
sustenance as was His. When the love of 
God is the first of a man’s loves, then will his 
duty to God be the first of his duties; and 
not only the first, but also the most joyous 
and glad. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DIVINE ORDER OF HUMAN DUTIES 


In examining the nature and due sequence of 
human duties it is important carefully to note 
that, according to the teaching and example of 
Christ, the divine order is :—first, duty to 
God; and second, duty to man. The reten- 
tion and guardianship of this divine order 
of duties are of scarcely less importance than 
the duties themselves. If we uphold and con- 
secrate the order, we strengthen and consecrate 
- the duties: if we neglect or tamper with it, 
we weaken and secularise them. For we can- 
not rightly fulfil our duty to God if we place 
that duty behind our duty to each other: nor 
can we truly fulfil our duty to each other if | 
we place that duty before our duty to God. 
Our duty to each other is enriched and hal- 
lowed by our duty to God: and our duty to 
God is the inspiration and bulwark of our duty 
to each other. 

One reason why human theories of brother- 
hood and:-human programmes of fraternity 

13 
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have accomplished so little for the progress 
and elevation of humanity is just because they 
have reversed this divine order, and have 
granted precedence to manward before God- 
ward duties ; even sometimes according to the 
former such an overwhelming prominence as 
to leave the latter wholly out of sight. We 
cannot, however, dethrone God without de- 
throning man: for the highest throne of man 
is the throne of sonship to God. We belittle 
and degrade ourselves when we leave God out 
of our reckoning. We purify and exalt our- 
selves when we realise our relationship and 
similitude to God; and build the fabric of 
our duty to our fellows upon the rock of this 
divine relationship. The closest and the 
highest relationship of men to men, and the — 
grandest incentive to their duties to each other, 
is their mutual community and fellowship in 
God Himself, the Father and Redeemer and 
Sanctifier of all. 

Experience and history placard the doom of 
failure on all attempts to improve and elevate 
the condition of mankind which begin with 
man’s duty to man, instead of establishing 
man’s duty to man upon the sure foundation 
of his duty to God. Philosophy may spin its 
beautiful webs of political and social theories : 
but they are as insubstantial as they are beauti- 
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ful. Their loveliness is that of the rainbow. 
The nearer you approach to it, the further it 
recedes. The fraternity of the French Revolu- 
tion bathed itself in butcheries. The encyclo- 
pedists were clever, brilliant writers : but often 
selfish, vicious livers. The deities which 
idolaters have made either for themselves, or 
from themselves, have not at any time proved 
a great success. Man, even superman, is a 
poor kind of god. Neither objective nor sub- 
jective humanity is a very good transcendent 
or immanent divinity. At its best it is only a 
composite image. Its head may be of fine 
gold, its arms of silver, its thighs of brass, its 
legs of iron, but its feet are of clay : and when 
it is broken, the gold and the silver and the 
brass and the iron fall into pieces with the 
clay: and the whole structure becomes like 
the chaff of the threshing-floor, and the wind 
carries it away and no place is found for it. ' 
When we put to ourselves bluntly the 
question, ‘‘ Why should we love our fellow- 
men?” where can we find an answer compar- 
able in power and glory to this: viz. “ We all 
should love our fellow-men : because we all are 
children of one Heavenly Father.” This is a 
lofty, sufficient, and stable reason. None other 
approaches its grandeur and its might. It 
means much more than that all men are of one 
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flesh and blood. For so are dogs: yet a dog 
naturally hates all strange and competitive dogs. 
To a dog the possession of a bone fiercely over- 
rides all community of blood. And no worthy 
brotherhood of men can stand secure on a mere 
flesh-and-blood foundation. Neither can it 
long poise itself upon the pinnacle of selfishness. 
There is all the difference in the world between 
loving my neighbour as myself, which was the 
teaching of Christ : and loving my neighbour 
for myself, which was the teaching of Hobbes. 
To be considerate towards others that in turn 
they may be considerate to me, to be kind so 
as to win their kindness, to help them in their 
hour of need in order to buy their help in my 
own needy hour, is not goodness but bribery, 
not generous morals but. sordid merchandise, 
not true altruism but egoism inverted and falsely 
veiled. es 

Even when we look at human nature in its 
highest and its noblest forms, such as those 
sometimes exhibited in Christian lands by 
persons not professing Christianity, we should 
always remember the atmosphere which they 
and their ancestors have breathed, the environ- 
ment by which they are surrounded, the soil 
in which the seeds of their ideals and aspira- 
tions have been nourished: and remembering — 
these things we may, I think, confidently affirm 
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that no schemes for the progress and uplifting 
of humanity can compare with those which 
either have their unconscious roots or their 
acknowledged origin in man’s sonship to God 
as revealed in the teachings and purpose of 
Jesus Christ. On His lips human brother- 
hood was not a fine theory but a firm and in- 
destructible fact. His altruism was a grand 
and genuine reality. It meant giving with- 
out expectation of receiving again. Its reward 
was not the recompense of men, but the 
approval of God. Christ’s aim was to destroy 
the weeds of natural selfishness by the richer 
growths of unselfish sonship. His socialism 
was born not of flesh, nor of blood, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. His way was to 
begin with duty to God: and therefore He has 
done more for man than all other reformers 
put together. He knew what was. in man: 
and so He knew that to build social schemes 
for the elevation of humanity on human nature 
alone was to build them on sand. His great 
commandment was to put duty to God first, 
because He knew that when God comes first 
then men, seeing that they are the sons of God, 
will assuredly strive to do their duties to each 
other. 

The reason of the thing, as in all our 


Lord’s teachings, confirms His revelation. In 
2 
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a human family which are the best brothers ? 
The best brothers are generally found among 
the best sons. If a son neglects his duty to 
his parents, he is not likely to do his duty to 
his brothers. By first doing his duty to his 
father he gives the strongest of all pledges that 
he will not fail in his duty to his brothers. If 
we love not the father, why should we love the 
father’s children? But if we truly love the 
father we shall of necessity love the father’s 
children also: if not for their own sakes, then 
for his. Our common relationship to the 
father stimulates and strengthens us in doing 
our duty to our brethren. Love of the father 
preserves us from forgetting his offspring. It 
is so in the family of God. As St John 
repeatedly declares, we cannot love God, the 
Father of all men, without loving men, because 
they are, equally with ourselves, the children 
of God. They who truly love God will truly 
love their brethren also. The filial love of 
God dwelleth not in any unbrotherly man : for 
he who loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot be a lover of God whom he hath 
not seen. The love of God is an unfailing 
cause of love for man: the love of man a 
necessary result of love of God. 

This love of man springing forth from the 
fountain of love of God is a pure, clear, refresh- 
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ing, perennial stream. It is never turbid, never 
dry. Other waters of love may fail: not this. 
For this is a love not in word, nor in tongue : 
but in deed and in truth. It is a relational 
love: founded not on transitory and invented 
theories, but on spiritual and everlasting truth. 
Our Saviour, therefore, taught that our love of 
God should be the first of all our loves, and our 
duty to God the greatest of all our duties, not 
only because our relationship to God is the 
first and nearest of all our relationships, but 
also because it is the one, immovable founda- 
tion on which a solid fabric of love for our 
fellow-men can be firmly built. Other founda- 
tions for human brotherhood men have laid : 
and one after another they have fallen, some 
with a great fall. But Christ’s foundation still 
standeth sure, having this seal, that he who 
first does his duty to God must of natural 
necessity do his duty to his brother also. 
There is no such thing, nor can be, as a 
brotherhood without a prior fatherhood: nor 
a trustworthy brotherhood without a loyal 
sonship. And all socialisms which ignore the 
divine Fatherhood, or depress it to a second- 
ary place, must finally end in the neglect and 
subversion of human brotherhood also. 

Jesus Christ was the greatest of all re- 
formers, but He was no revolutionary. There 
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are many clear distinctions between reformers 
and revolutionaries. One of the most notable 
is this: a reformer’s chief aim is to construct 
and build up; a revolutionary’s thirst is to 
overthrow and destroy. When a reformer de- 
stroys, his destructions are not an end in them- 
selves, but only a means to an end: the end 
being to clear away loose and dangerous matter 
that he may dig deeply down to a firm and 
safe foundation for his future edifice. The 
revolutionary pants to destroy for destruction’s 
sake. ‘The reformer is a fulfiller of things 
old: the revolutionary an idolater of things 
new. The reformer has a keen insight into 
the meaning of the past, and a clear historic 
sense. The light of reason is his guide. He 
roots up nothing with life and beauty and the 
promise of nourishing fruit in it. He delights 
in continuity. His reforms are as the burst- 
ing of the hidden seed. They are an organic 
growth, not a chaotic upheaval. The revolu- 
tionary has no reverence for the past. Novelties 
have a fascination for him. If not ignorant of 
history, he despises it. Passion is his propeller, 
and not reason. He feeds on the froth of 
rhetoric and not on the bread of intelligence. 
His action is that of the bursting volcano: not 
that of the bursting seed. Black and fiery ruin 
burns in his footsteps. His path is never 
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clothed with pleasant verdure or with whole- 
some fruit. 

Judged by this test alone we find the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ unsearchably rich in reforms, 
but without any trace of revolution. He 
Himself tells us that He came not to destroy 
but to fulfil. He never desired to break with 
the past. He commanded His hearers to search 
the ancient Scriptures, for in them, He said, 
may be found eternal life. The Old Testa- 
ment was never old to Him. One of His 
great secrets was that of the historic continuity 
of God’s providential guidance of the progress 
and destinies of mankind. And so when He 
was asked, ‘“‘ Which is the great command- 
ment?” His answer ran back to the far-off, 
early days of the Jewish Church, to the law 
of Moses and the code of Sinai. While He 
gave a new commandment, He also adopted 
and adapted the old commandments: breathed 
into them new life, new meaning, new force, 
but did not abrogate them. He expanded 
their beauty and intensified their power: but 
their germinal essence He left loyally intact. 
His kingdom of Mount Zion He established 
on the top of Mount Sinai. So far as His 
commandments were new, they were new 
chiefly in the extent of their reach and the 
wonder of their depth. Asan oak is the same 
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as the acorn from which it grows, but vaster : 
so the commandments of Christ are the same as 
those from the beginning, but grander. Christ’s 
way was not that of a revolutionary, to destroy 
what had gone before: but that of a reformer, 
to develop the seeds of the past into the nobler 
growths of the future. Such development in- 
volves the destruction of the husk and shell : 
but only that the living kernel may send its 
roots deeper down and the emancipated bird 
may wing its way to higher realms. 

In several directions Christ developed into 
larger life and power the old commandments 
of Sinai. First, He changed their dress. He 
stripped them of negatives, and clothed them 
in positives. He seldom said, “Thou shalt 
not”: He often said, “Thou shalt.’ This 
change of expression is one of the many signs 
of the great advance of the religion of Christ 
beyond that of Moses: an advance of which 
we perceive the first beginnings when we 
compare the prophetic and Deuteronomic writ- 
ings with those of the Mosaic era. Eight of 
the Ten Commandments of the Decalogue were 
issued in the negative form. As Sinai was 
hedged all round with barriers, so the Decalogue 
was fenced about with negatives. All religions 
in their infancy bear a similar mark. They 
are religions of restraint. ‘They abound in 
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negatives. It is with the childhood of religion 
as with all other childhood. Children must 
first be taught what not to do before they can 
rightly learn what actually to do. Restraint 
is the first element of education. Discipline 
is the gate to freedom and the foundation of 
strength. The Mosaic negatives were a 
necessary preliminary and preparation for the 
positives of Christ. The old legal restraints 
and restrictions were the divine protoplasm 
from which the new liberties and new charities 
of the Gospel were predestined to be born. 
Restraint must precede liberty if liberty is to 
be true and strong: and law must be the nurse 
of love, else love will be selfish and coarse. 

Yet a religion of fetters and abstinences is 
an infantile religion: a religion in its child- 
hood. A new-born child needs swathing- 
bands, they shape and strengthen it: but a 
full-grown man they weaken and deform. 
The milk of little rules and imposed regula- 
tions is for babes: men need the strong meat 
of freedom and scope. The duty of a child 
is obedience to authority: a man’s obedience 
finds its inspiration in love. Likewise a child’s 
trespasses are trespasses of commission, the 
doing of forbidden things, the roaming out of 
bounds, the breaking of set rules, the disregard 
of discipline : whereas a2 man’s worst sins are 
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sins of omission, the leaving undone the things 
he ought to have done, the mean self-satisfac- 
tion with obedience to the letter of duty in- 
stead of the generous reaching forward to the 
utmost bounds of its spirit. Christ transformed 
the whole conception of religious duty when 
He lifted it high above the legal level of 
‘Thou shalt not” to the broad and far-extend- 
ing outlook of “‘’Thou shalt.” 

Again: Christ changed the first command- 
ment, and immeasurably magnified its great- 
ness, by His revelation of the meaning of the 
ineffable term God. He retained the old 
word, but He charged it with an entirely 
new, and previously unapprehended, signifi- 
cance. No other teacher had ever dreamed 
of God as Jesus Christ revealed Him. In the 
sacred books of no other religion is God dis- 
played in the same light, with the same glory 
and beauty, as in the books of the New 
Testament. The God even of the Old Testa- 
ment is almost like a shadow compared with the 
God of the New Testament. In some of the 
psalms and greater prophecies we are permitted 
to see indeed, as it were, the hinder parts of 
the sweet, majestic splendour of-God : full of 
compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
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gression and sin: satisfying the longing soul 
and filling the hungry soul with good : draw- 
ing men with kindness and loving them with 
an everlasting love. These are as the streaks 
of the dawn heralding the rise of the great 
orb of God in the firmament of the Gospel. 
In that Gospel God shines forth with a new 
and wondrous light, beyond the dreams of the 
holiest men in all other ages. He is no longer a 
God far away in the unapproachable heavens: a 
God that hideth Himself. In His all-holiness 
and all-might He is still infinitely far: but in 
His Fatherhood and love He has drawn in- 
finitely near. He is manifest in all His works 
—in the feeding of the sparrows, the clothing 
of the lilies, the care for the sick and poor, the 
‘embrace of little children, the welcome of the 
returning prodigal. He speaks to the hearts 
of men in the still small voice of their trivial 
round, their common task, their daily needs 
and hopes and fears. Inthe Son of Man dwelt 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. He was 
the incarnate manifestation of God’s unsearch- 
able patience and sympathy and love. His 
ways are no longer past finding out: at least 
not such of His ways as at present concern 
mortal men. For Christ has made those ways 
clear by the epiphanies of His life, His suffer- 
ings, and His death. He has unveiled the 
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mind, laid bare the heart of God: so that 
whosoever sees the Christ with true vision 
sees the Father also. 

It is this great advance in the revelation of 
God—this unfolding of His Fatherhood as 
never before unfolded—which has imparted 
such new meaning to the first commandment, 
and rendered its obligation more sensible and 
strong. By setting forth God in a new light 
Christ has infused new power into the com- 
mandment. That power is the power of love. 
We no longer think of the commandment as 
exacting our obedience, but as a relationship 
involving it. Our duty to God thus becomes 
a matter of heart and soul: of the whole heart 
and the whole soul. Questions of formal and 
literal obedience no longer interest us. We 
cease to be lawyers and casuists in our religion, 
and become children and lovers. The obliga- 
tions of duty are caught up into the heaven 
of affection. We obey not to propitiate a 
terrible deity, but to show our Father how 
much we love Him, and to satisfy our own 
souls. 

It is needful, however, to remind ourselves 
continually with what plainness-Christ taught 
that none of this joyous gladness can be found 
in partial obedience. The only obedience of 
real worth, real power, real happiness, is obedi- 
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ence full and complete: the obedience of the 

whole man. All fractional obediences are 
demoralising. They keep back part of the 
price, and end in a death-blight on the soul. 
Half-heartedness in love entails half-hearted- 
ness, and therefore joylessness, in duty. This 
is why so many men find little satisfaction, 
and no pleasantness, in their religion. Their 
love to God is little: therefore their happiness 
in doing anything for His sake is little also. 
The obedience of genuine love gives heart and 
mind, and soul and strength—and the whole of 
each—to the discharge of duty. Such whole- 
heartedness not only overcomes the hindrances 
to duty, but rejoices in their hardness. 

But the love that is victorious in duty, 
Christ further taught, must be reasonable as 
well as whole : a love of the mind, and all the 
mind: a love more enduring and noble than 
transient emotion, or ignorant superstition, or 
zeal without knowledge. Very noteworthy is 
Christ’s addition to the Deuteronomic sum- 
mary of the first table of the Decalogue. The 
Deuteronomist said: Thou shalt love the Lord 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. Christ significantly added, 
“and with all thy mind.” The appeal to reason 
is one of the clearest notes in the teachings of 
Christ. He did not despise authority, and was 
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seldom contemptuous of traditions. Authority 
in religion is one of its rightful powers. The 
traditions of a religion are a precious part of 
its heritage. Christ fully allowed for these 
religious facts. But he saw, and constantly 
taught, how easily, and with what attendant 
perils and woes, authority and tradition may 
run to excess: even to the extent of making 
the revelations and very Word of God itself 
of none effect: and therefore He taught not 
as the scribes and rabbis. Their primary 
and final appeals were to authority and tradi- 
tion—as in our day they are by some to 
the Fathers and the Church,—but His appeals 
were primarily to the experiences of the heart, 
to conscience, and the conclusions of reason: 
the claims of authority and tradition alike 
being subsidiary to these. Christ’s religion 
has no fellowship with mindlessness. Not 
rationalism, but irrationalism, is its deadly foe. 
Man’s reason is one of the firmest links in 
the golden chain which binds man to God. 
Reason is of the essence both of Godhead and 
manhood. And it is only when duty is in 
alliance with reason that obedience is stable 
and sure. Hence Christ was careful to asso- 
ciate duty with the understanding and the 
mind. A mindless obedience is an obedience 
unworthy of man and dishonouring to God. 
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Such mindless obedience also fails to afford 
satisfaction to the souls of thoughtful men. 
Any religious service which is not reasonable is 
neither pleasing to God nor profitable to man. 
And it is because in the course of Christian 
history obedience has so often been associated 
with mindlessness that mindful men have so 
often disregarded that obedience. For when 
religion ceases to be reasonable, then the duties 
of religion ultimately cease to have either 
attraction or authority over reasonable men. 
Christ, therefore, strongly emphasised the 
function of the mind in man’s discharge of his 
duty to God. He intended us to realise that 
our duty to God was not only our first duty, 
but also our most reasonable service: a duty 
not only supremely commanding in itself, but 
also calculated to give the highest intellectual 
satisfaction to the most intellectual among men. 
Christian intelligence ought to be one of the 
strongest foundations of Christian duty. And 
so it will be for those who realise that they have 
nothing which they have not received: that all 
the mind of every man emanates from the mind 
of God: that man’s intelligence is a ray from 
the Divine Intelligence, and that every pebble 
of man’s knowledge has been washed up on the 
shores of time from the eternal ocean-mind of 


the God of Knowledge. 
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Thus we conclude that our duty to God 
springs naturally and necessarily from our 
relation to Him as our Father. Because He 
has conferred on us the rights of sonship, our 
duty to Him is the duty of whole-hearted 
filial piety: a strong, sane, reasonable, and 
beneficent piety. And as in the human family 
duty to parents takes precedence of duty to 
brothers, so, in the divine family, duty to 
God takes precedence of duty to our brother 
men. ‘To invert this order is not only god- 
less, it is inhuman. For as we have already 
noted that the best sons make the best brothers, 
sO we now repeat that the best lovers of God 
will be the best lovers of men. If man were 
merely a material being, then material social- 
isms might suffice for him, But seeing that 
man is divine as well as social, material social- 
isms are for him not only inadequate, but 
derogatory. From no other womb save love 
of God can a true, uplifting socialism for man 
be born. But when men have first learned to 
love God with all their heart and all their soul 
and all their strength and all their mind, then, 
and only then, will they cherish a whole- 
hearted love for their brother men. Gladness 
in divine duty is the sure forerunner of glad- 
ness in human duty. 


CHAPTER III 
THE DUTY OF SELF-LOVE! 


Tue duty of self-love is a strangely misunder- 
stood and widely neglected duty. The main 
reason of this misunderstanding and neglect 
would seem to be that self-love is commonly 
used as a synonym for selfishness. But this 
common use of the term is an entire perver- 
sion of it. For self-love and selfishness, far 
_ from being identical or interchangeable terms, 
are terms essentially antagonistic. The truly 
self-loving man is also unselfish. The selfish 
man is deficient in self-love, or even in proper 
self-respect. It is only when a man confuses 
a part of himself with his whole self, and loves 
one part excessively instead of loving all parts 
in their due proportion, that self-love is de- 
graded into selfishness. Selfishness is fractional 
self-love. Complete self-love is the destruction 
of selfishness by the conviction that the whole 
is greater than any of its parts. Selfishness is 

1 The substance of this chapter appeared in The Expositor 
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a man’s devotion to one part of himself to the 
exclusion of the other parts, while self-love is 
his devotion to his whole self in all its parts, 
taken in combination. Selfishness is a partial, 
self-love an integral affection. 

Every whole man is made up of many parts. 
Just as a man’s body is made up of many 
members, so each man’s self is made up of 
many organs, many powers, many faculties. 
One part of man is his body, another his mind, 
another his conscience, another his will, another 
his emotions and affections, another his spirit. 
But none of these parts, taken separately, is 
the whole of a man. All the parts must be 
viewed in combination before we can rightly 
see the whole. We cannot look at a man’s 
mind and say that the mind is the whole of a 
man, any more than we can look at a man’s 
feet and say that his feet are the whole of his 
body. Feet are a necessary part of a whole 
and active body ; without them a man is a 
cripple. Mind, too, is a necessary part of a 
whole and intelligent man; without it, he 
would be an imbecile. But, however im- 
portant as particulars, these are obviously 
not the whole of a complete and perfect man. 
A man with mind but without conscience is 
an immoral man. A man without sound and 
developed will-power is a feeble and unstable 
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man. A man without sane emotions and 
affections is a hard, cruel, base, anti-social 
man. And if we had not souls and spirits, 
which are rays from the Spirit of God Him- 
self, we should all be atheists, seeing that 
spiritual things can only be spiritually dis- 


cerned. We could neither feel after God nor 


find Him, neither believe in Him nor know 
Him, neither trust in Him nor love Him, if 
we were bereft of spiritual faculties. When, 
therefore, we rightly consider the complex 
constitution of our complete manhood, we find 
that it is the several parts of this constitution 
taken together which constitute the whole of 
man ; and it is the love of each of the parts in 
combination with the rest which alone can 
rightly be called true self-love. 

This true self-love will be found, on reflec- 
tion, to be not only the antithesis and foe of 
selfishness, but also, of its very nature, will 
exhibit selfishness as a foolish and irrational 
thing. All selfish men are foolish, and for 
this reason: they sacrifice the whole for the 
sake of a part, or a larger and a better part for 
the sake of a part smaller and inferior. The 
wise man, ¢.g., may rightly sacrifice some limb 
of his body to save the rest ; but what would 
be said of a man who allowed his whole body 
to be putrefied rather than have a diseased 
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thumb cut off? or blinded his eyes rather than 
lose his toes? The latter would justly be 
called foolish, and the former suicidal. And 
it is just as foolish to violate either reason or 
conscience rather than sacrifice bodily ease : 
just as suicidal to allow the whole manhood to 
be putrefied with vice rather than subdue the 
appetites with which vice is fomented and 
inflamed. This is the meaning of the great 
saying: “If thy right hand or thy right eye 
offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee. 
It is better for thee that one of thy members 
perish than that thy whole body should be cast - 
into hell.” Yet it is precisely this most 
obvious truth that the selfish man is too blind 
and too irrational to see. He prefers to gratify 
one part of his manhood at the risk of losing 
the whole. This suicidal folly lies at the root 
of all selfishness. Selfishness is not simply the 
preference of myself to others. Its vice goes 
deeper far. It is the fostering or gratification 
of some fragment of the whole self at the cost 
of that whole. And as the socially selfish 
man, the man who gratifies himself at the cost 
of the community, is a curse to the com- 
munity ; so the man who gratifies any part of 
his whole being at the cost of the other parts, 
is a curse to himself. 

Again, this sacrifice of the whole for the 
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sake of a part is essentially lustful: for one 
of the great differences—the greatest of all 
differences—between lust and love is this: 
lust is partial, love is complete. Lust sees and 
burns for the object of its desire only in part, 


and sacrifices all to that part. Love thinks of 


its object whole, and reverences every part of 
it. The false and selfish voluptuary lusts only 
for the body of his victim. The true bride- 
groom worships the whole being of his bride : 
her body, soul, and spirit. All selfishness is 


lust, and all lust is selfish; for both alike 


allow a single part to glory over the whole. 
In a sensually selfish man the satisfaction of 
his body is his whole desire. In an intel- 


- lectually selfish man his intellect is everything. 


In an esthetically selfish man his taste and 
feelings. In a religiously selfish man his par- 
ticular gleam of the whole splendour of 
spiritual light. If we lust we cannot love: 


for lust is the desire to gratify a part of our- 
selves at the cost of the whole; whereas love is 
the satisfaction of the entire and complete self. 


Lust loses the whole in pandering to a part. 
Love gains every part in nourishing the whole. 
Yea more, lust loses even the part it panders 
to in neglecting the whole: while love makes 
the most of every part by ministering to the 
whole. A man cannot even make the best 
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of his body, he cannot truly and healthfully 
enjoy his body, if he dwarfs his reason or 
wounds his conscience. Similarly, he cannot 
reach the full height and strength of conscience 
if he quenches the light of reason ; and he 
cannot delight himself in the full vision of 
spiritual faith if he abuses and starves either 
reason or conscience or sense. As every part 
of a man’s body is strongest when the whole 
is strong, so every part of his whole self is at 
its best when the whole is sound and good. 
Self-love, therefore, depends on the healthful 
regard for all the separate parts of our complex 
being. All men who really love themselves 
will love and reverence their bodies. They 
will keep their bodies in temperance, soberness, 
and chastity. They will live in the constant 
recollection that their bodies are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. They will never forget 
the sacred truth that their bodies are temples 
of the inner spirit. Consequently, they will 
neither undervalue nor abuse their bodies, but 
will love them with a strong, hallowing love. 
So also will they love their minds. They will 
realise that the power to think is an awful and 
glorious gift. They will pay homage to their 
reason by feeding and training it to the utmost 
of their opportunity and power. Conscience, 
too, will be the lamp of their life: and they 
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will constantly replenish it with the oil of the 
largest, noblest knowledge, lest its light should 
grow dim and finally goout. They will prune 
and trim their will into likeness and harmony 
with the divine will: realising that their will 
is loftiest, grandest, and most powerful when it 
is working together with the will of God. 
They will consecrate their affections and 
sanctify their emotions in imitation of the affec- 
tions and emotions of the Divine and Model 
Man. Above all, because more precious than 
all, they will educate and develop the faculty 
of Faith; that sublime power by means of 
which, even in this temporary and mortal stage 
of existence, they can break through the 
barriers of sense, and mount above the summits 
of reason, until they reach the beautiful gates 
of the glory which is immortal, invisible, and 
eternal. 
This is true self-love: the love which 
leads to the culture and reverence of every part 
of our complex being: loving each part for 
the sake of the whole, and loving the whole 
for the sake of each part. In some ages of 
Christianity, and in some branches of the 
Christian Church, this proper and complete 
nature of man, even sinful man, has been 
grievously misunderstood and misrepresented. 
Doctrines have held dominion, and even yet 
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are not completely dethroned, which teach 
that man is wholly vile, utterly corrupt, and 
base. But this is not the teaching either of 
Scripture or of well-observed fact. Scripture 
teaches that man is a fallen being; that he is 
conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity: that 
death has passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned: that when they would do good, evil is 
present with them: and the good that they 
would have done, they do not ; and the evil 
that they would not, that they do. Scripture 
even goes so far as to say that, viewed in the 
light of perfect righteousness, human righteous- 
ness is as filthy rags. All this is true. We 
know it from experience to be true. Noman 
who is honest with himself can be unaware 
that if we are temples, as we truly are, yet we 
are temples in ruins. We have a lower self as 
well as a higher. Whatever there be of good 
in us is mixed with appalling evil. What 
man would dare to lay bare his whole heart to 
the gaze of his fellow-men ? His every wish and 
desire, his secret thoughts, his secret impulses, 
his dallyings with his conscience, the emotions 
of his heated hours, the dark dreams of his 
solitary moments? Ido not believe there is 
a man in the world who would not shrink from 
such an ordeal; and the truer, the nobler the 
man, the more terrible would his shrinking be, 
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because the more a man knows of himself the 
less likely he is to wish that other men should 
know him also in the recesses of his being. 
To dwell in a palace where all the residents 
knew all the truth of each other would be to 
dwell in a palace of horrors. 

All this, I say, is true: most affrightingly 
true. Yet, there is another side to the picture. 
We know it, and Scripture shows it. No man 
is all bad; else he would not know that he 
was bad. It is the good in him which makes 
him see the bad. ‘The worse the man is, the 
less is he conscious of it. The better he is, 
the more sensible also is he of the presence of 
evil in himself. It is the saints-of Scripture, 
and the saints of every age, ‘ who worry about 
their sins,” and draw in darkest colours the 
pictures of their degradation. The greater the 
saint, the greater also is his conviction of sin. 

But the clear, dominant teaching of the whole 
Bible, and especially of the New Testament, is 
that, although we are fallen, yet we are made in 
the image of God. When St Paul says that 
“no good dwelleth in him,” he is careful to ex- 
plain that he means the fleshly, carnal part of 
him. He says that the law in his members 
wars against the law in his mind. He himself 
desires to do good and hates doing evil. With 
the inward man, ze. his real, true, conse- 
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crated self, he delights in the law of God. “ I 
myself,” he writes, “with the mind serve the law 
of God. It is with the flesh that I serve the 
law of sin.” This dual experience is the experi- 
ence of all thoughtful, reflecting men, especially 
of all men truly spiritual. Our Lord Himself 
never taught the utter and absolute degrada- 
tion of man. He taught us that we are lost 
and have missed our way ; that we are sinners 
and need repentance ; sick, and need healing ; 
that only when we think we are righteous is 
there no hope for us. But He made it quite 
clear, as in the parable of the prodigal, that the 
prodigal was a son although he was a prodigal. 
The prodigal also realised this truth “‘ when he 
came to himself.” ‘‘ Came to himself!” What 
a wondrous and sublime expression! So long 
as the prodigal was spending his substance in 
riotous living away from home in a far country, 
he was not his true and entire self. He was 
only part of himself ; and that the lower part. 
But when he came to his whole self he felt he 
must go back home. Profound and awful as 
his conviction of sin was, teaching him his 
utter unworthiness to be called a son, yet his 
higher nature, the God in him, testified that, 
despite all his unworthiness and wickedness, 
the fact of sonship remained; else, on his 
return, he could not have burst into the excla- 
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mation *‘ Father!” And the Father acknow- 
ledged the relationship. His child had, for the 
time, lost the sense of sonship, but now he had 
found it again. When he “came to himself” 
this sense of sonship sprang into new life. 
This is one of Christ’s own pictures. It is 
the essence of all His teachings. One great 
purpose of His divinely human mission was to 
reveal to men their sonship in God, and to 
show them the beauty and love of God’s 
Fatherhood. These revelations underlie all His 
words and all His works. Why did He so 
often cast out demons? Was it not to show 
that when the demons are cast out, men ‘‘come 
to their right mind”? So long as demons 
have possession of them and their lower nature 
dominates, they are in a wrong mind. Looked 
at from Christ’s point of sight, they are insane. 
They are as madmen cutting and gnashing 
their whole self into fragmentary pieces. They 
have substituted a false, degrading, fractional 
selfishness for true, elevating, complete self-love. 

Everything Christ said and did had the 
grand intention of quickening man’s nobler 
nature to the realisation that, in spite of all 
the demons that possess him, of the insanity 
that maddens him, of the sin that encumbers 
him, he is yet a son of God. What man is 
yet to be, he has not now the faculties to 
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know ; but even now, in his fallen condition 
and ruined state, he can claim the great pre- 
rogative of sonship to God. Wherever Christ 
went and taught He developed in men the 
consciousness of this stupendous fact of their 
divine relationship to God. He quickened it 
in publicans, sinners, and harlots. He sealed 
it by His rising from the dead and the out- 
pouring of His Spirit, and wheresoever He 
quickened it two results followed : first, a pro- 
strate sense of utter unworthiness ; and, secondly, 
an unspeakable thankfulness for God’s mercy 
and love in making men His sons. 

This conviction of our divine sonship is a 
necessary pre-requisite of learning truly to love 
ourselves as we ought. We need to learn not 
only the depravity of our nature but its dignity 
also, before we can truly understand the mean- 
ing and purpose of Christ’s redemption. For 
He died both to redeem us from our depravity, 
and to redeem us also to a fuller consciousness 
of our dignity. As we steadfastly behold our- 
selves in the mirror of Christ’s redemption we 
can clearly see that, although the likeness to 
God in us is sadly defaced, it is not altogether 
effaced ; although the divine similitude in us 
is blurred, it is not blotted out, but is destined 
to be ultimately renewed and restored. Even 
the worst of’men, when reflecting upon the 
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significance of Christ’s redemption, become 
conscious of heavenly traces in their manhood. 
To make these traces strong and clear, to give 
them new beauty and greater fulness, Christ 
died and rose again. His Incarnation and 
Cross, His Resurrection and Glory, are proofs 
both of the worth and worthlessness of man: 
his worthlessness as a sinner, his worth as a son. 
It may be truly said, with the deepest rever- 
ence and most contrite gratitude, that Christ 
would not have died for man if man had not 
been worth dying for. God never does any- 
thing in vain ; nothing which it is not worth 
His while to do. And that God so loves us 
as to have sacrificed Himself for us is surely 
the most irresistible of all reasons why weshould 
love ourselves. In loving ourselves we are only 
doing for ourselves what God has already done 
for us. In loving ourselves we are imitating 
the love of God. Indeed, one purpose of the 
manifestation of God’s love for man is to 
teach him his duty of deeply and truly lov- 
ing himself: and of making ceaseless efforts, 
through the power of the Spirit, to conquer 
all fractional lusts ; and of cultivating that love 
of his whole and complete self which is so lofty 
and grand that we may rightly call it divine. 
The love of God for man is thus the root and 
inspiration of man’s duty to love himself. 
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Nowhere, perhaps, in all the range of 
Christ’s teachings is this duty of self-love more 
clearly and definitely set forth than in His 
enunciation of the second great commandment 
of the Gospel. In Christ’s own words, that 
commandment runs thus: ‘“‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” “As thyself.” 
These are the crucial words of this command- 
ment. It it obvious, therefore, that until we 
have learnt what “self”? means we cannot know 
what “neighbour” means ; and until we have 
practised the duty of true self-love we cannot 
know how best to practise the duty of true 
love towards our neighbour. We must learn 
how we ought to love ourselves aright before 
we can learn to love aright our neighbours as 
we ought ; seeing that Christ Himself has con- 
stituted self-love as the safe and just standard 
of our love to others. Our duty to ourselves is 
the only true measure of our duty to our fellow- 
men. It isnot until weunderstand what weowe, 
and ought to do, to ourselves that we can clearly 
see what we owe, and ought to do, to our fellow- 
men. Not only for our own sakes, therefore, 
but for the sake of our neighbours, it is of 
supreme importance to ponder in our hearts 
and carry out in our conduct this great duty 
of self-love : a duty which, while never allow- 
ing us to forget, but always insisting that in 
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fear and trembling we remember, the depravity 
of our nature and the dangers of that depravity : 
yet insists also that we should never forget, 
but always remember in wonder and love and 
awe, the divinity of our nature and the possi- 
bilities of that divinity. It is our paramount 
duty to look at, and love, ourselves compre- 
hensively and look at, and love, ourselves whole. 
In fulfilling this duty we shall be preserved 
from the peril of allowing the lustful schism 
of any part in us to destroy the happy union 
of the whole. We shall be learning to do our 
duty to God, in whose image we are made : 
and learning also to do our duty to our neigh- 
bours in the same way as to ourselves. 

Much of the prevailing indigence and misery, 
which is the distress of all good men and a 
heavy dragon the progress of the race, is a moral 
disease and can only be thoroughly cured by 
moral remedies. Bad physical surroundings 
doubtless aggravate the disease, and good 
economic conditions alleviate it: but nothing 
without the aid of moral surgery and spiritual 
medicines can root out these social evils and 
heal their festering sores. The physical en- 
vironment must be improved and the economic 
conditions amended : for otherwise the moral 
and spiritual progress will be heavily hindered, 
if not entirely blocked. But let us not delude 
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ourselves into supposing that either physics or 
economics can of themselves make true men 
and true women. Better characters must be 
built: else better houses will profit little. 
Styes may degrade men into swine: but the 
fairest mansions cannot elevate swine into men. 
In clearing away physical and economic obstruc- 
tions the main and well-realised object should 
be to prepare the solid and abiding foundations 
on which to rear the great temple of humanity. 
That temple is not a material, but a moral and 
spiritual temple, and can only be built of 
spiritual stones set in the cement of Christian 
truths. We are trying to grow grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles when we attempt 
to develop immortal souls from material roots. 
Let civic and national authorities attend to the 
material welfare of men: but the Christian 
Church must strike a higher note, else it cannot 
make the noblest music for mankind. It must 
teach the grandeur of manhood not less than 
its guilt : the duty of self-development as well 
as of self-distrust : of reverence for the God in 
man as much as caution against the brute in 
him. Not until we have realised the divinity 
in ourselves and in our neighbours can we love 
either ourselves or them as we ought. We 
may give them better houses, as to favourite 
dogs we give better kennels: and better food, as 
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to horses to get better work out of them: but 
we can never regard them as men, brother 
men, until we have grasped the truth that both 
we ourselves, and they, are sons of God, and 
therefore to be divinely esteemed, divinely 
_ treated, divinely loved. Divine love of self is 
a sure pledge of divine love of others: and it is 
on the sure foundations of love of God and 
true self-love that man’s duty to his fellow-men 
can be most securely built. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ROYAL LAW 


Tue law which bids a man to love his neigh- 
bour as himself is the only law which in 
Scripture is designated “‘ royal.” Other laws 
are essentially royal in their character and 
influence, but this law alone is expressly called 
“royal.” And the reason for this singular 
distinction probably, is, that none but moral 
and spiritual kings can either discern the value 
or fulfil the requirements of this wonder- 
fullaw. Unkingly men cannot love their 
neighbours as themselves,: The law of neigh- 
bourly duty is too grand and generous to be 
appreciated by the soul of a serf. It is when 
we confess the sovereign kingship of God, 
and realise our own kingship in Him, that 
we shall most deeply feel a royal contempt for 
whatsoever is mean, and a royal devotion to 
whatsoever is manly. , 

We misapprehend the fundamental qualities 
of kingship when we confuse it with gay 
clothing, or external pomp, or splendid retinues. 
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The essence of kingship is in the soul. Some 
who have worn the outward trappings of king- 
ship have been unworthy of the name of men: 
while multitudes of men of poor estate have 
had the souls of kings. They have had strong 
- souls, wise souls, generous souls ; and, there- 

fore, whatever may have been their social 
rank, they have been veritable kings. And 
God’s declared will is that the whole universe 
of men should be kings in mind and heart ; 
doing kingly deeds from kingly motives, lead- 
ing royal lives with royal aims. All God’s 
commandments are intended for man’s moral 
exaltation. Their all-pervading purpose is to 
emancipate us from ignoble bondage, to elimi- 

nate what is base in us, to develop what is 
lofty, to educate what is best, to train and 
bring it out, to make it more beautiful and 
strong, to enable us to rule ourselves, and work 
righteousness, that we may be kings unto 
God and the Father. 

Every divine institution keeps this aim 
steadily in view. Why, for example, did God 
institute an order of priesthood ? Not to over- 
ride the people: not to keep them at a dis- 
tance from Himself: not to construct barriers 
in the way of their approach: but to draw 
them upward, to bring them nigh, to make 
their access to Himself free and clear. The 
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grand and ultimate purpose of true priesthood 
is to make all men feel that they too are priests. 
In like manner the real purpose of true king- 
ship is to train men, by law and good example, 
into the consciousness of their own kingliness. 
It is impossible to point to any institution of 
God—Bible, Church, Sacraments, civil govern- 
ment, family and social life, anything—in 
which the supreme object is not the develop- 
ment of the highest and noblest nature in 
man. The whole life and work of Jesus 
Christ had this one all-commanding purpose 
in it: the purification and exaltation of 
humanity. This also is the divine purpose 
of the royal law of neighbourly love. Tteas 
meant to bring out and nourish the royalty 
of man: to make him royal in thought and 
word and action: divinely royal. 

The Christian foundations and the Christian 
effects of this law, whenever it is obeyed, both 
prove its purpose and display its power in 
raising the sons of men into kings unto God. 
For what are the Christian foundations of this 
law? As Christ laid them, they are two. 
First : Christ founded the love of our neigh- 
bour on our love of God. Philotheism is the 
Christian basis of all philanthropy. A man 
might as well try to lift himself by his foot- 
straps as humanity to raise itself by forces 
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merely human. We need the aid of a power, 
not ourselves, in order that we may exalt 
ourselves. Hence Christ built the second 
commandment on the first. He taught that 
these two commandments are an inseparable 
pair : married into an indissoluble unity. We 
cannot sunder one from the other without 
destroying them both. Not on either separ- 
ately, but on the two together in combination, 
hang all the law and the prophets. Isolate 
your duty to God from your duty to man, 
and your duty to God becomes a superstition. 
Isolate your duty to man from your duty to 
God, and, as history and experience show, 
your duty to man is a tottering instability. 
_ Morals without religion, and religion without 
morals, have never yet stood the test of time 
and the stress either of superstition or of 
selfishness. ; 
It is because Christ built neighbourly love 
upon the rocks of godly love that His morality 
has stood the trial of so many centuries ; and 
that each succeeding century of His era has 
gradually developed a new moral richness, a 
new moral beauty, a new moral power. He 
taught that man’s duty to God and man’s duty 
to man are not two different duties, but two 
different parts of one whole and complete duty. 
In proportion as the first duty is recognised, 
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the second will be recognised also. No man 
can do his duty to God without doing his duty 
to his neighbour. As children of God we 
cannot do our duty to our Heavenly Father 
unless we likewise do our duty to all His 
children : just as we cannot please our earthly 
parents if we despise or neglect our brothers 
and sisters. For a family is not a jumble of 
independent fragments. It is an organic 
whole: an intimate relationship. Each mem- 
ber is united to the rest indissolubly. Parents 
cannot without guilt break the bonds of parent- 
hood : or children those of filial honour. The 
life of all the children springs from one common 
source. ‘The same blood flows in the veins of 
all. The children of one family are not indeed 
all alike. Often they are very dissimilar. 
None the less they are all equally related to 
their parents, and inseparably conjoined to- 
gether. They may disagree, they may quarrel : 
jealousy, covetousness, greed, pride, decest; 
self-will, any indeed of a whole host of vices, 
may set them against one another : yet “the 
fact of their brotherhood remains, and nothing 
can destroy it. As parents are always parents, 
so brothers are brothers, and sisters are sisters, 
evermore. 

Similarly with the universal family of God. 
Because God is the Father of all men, there- 
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fore all men are brethren. This divine and 
indestructible relationship is always there. 
Christ came to establish, and make manifest, 
its great reality. At His Incarnation He 
became the Divine Brother of all mankind. 
At His death He died for all, at His Resur- 
rection He rose for all: because in Him all 
are brethren. Our relationship to God is thus 
a glorious and royal relationship. So also, and 
in consequence, is our relationship to our 
fellow-men. We may set at nought these 
relationships, we may strive and war against 
them: but we can never destroy them. And 
as we cannot destroy the relationships, neither 
can we destroy the duties naturally and neces- 
sarily attaching to them. A relationship is 
not a mere theory or matter of opinion. It 
is an abiding fact. And this indefeasible fact 
of God’s Fatherly relationship to us, and as a 
consequence our brotherly relationship to each 
other, was the first foundation on which was 
built the royal law of neighbourly love. What- 
ever be a man’s worldly position, however 
simple and lowly, directly he realises that he 
is the child of God, he feels like a king. 
When, too, he realises that he is not a mere 
unit, far less a cipher, in the world ; but is 
part of humanity, one with all mankind, in 
its power and progress, then again he feels like 
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aking. His horizon expands indefinitely : his 
whole being is enlarged. His outward circum- 
stances may be poor, but his inward ideals are 
unutterably rich. He glories in the conviction 
that he is divinely royal as related to God: 
and royally human as related to all the multi- 
tudes, multitudes of his fellow-men. 

The second foundation on which this royal 
law is built in Scripture is the foundation of 
self-love. The best measure of right neigh- 
bourly love is the right love of self. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, said Christ. 
We must first, therefore, love ourselves royally 
before we can love our neighbours royally also. 
Royal self-love is the indispensable preliminary 
of royal neighbourly love. We must first do 
our royal, moral duty to ourselves, before we 
can do our royal, moral duty to our fellow- 
men. Next to the love of God, this royal 
love of self, and this moral duty to self, are 
among the greatest needs of humanity. It is 
the want of royal self-love which is the cause 
of unkingly selfishness. So long as a man 
thinks unroyally of himself, his whole life will 
be unroyal. As we think in our hearts, so we 
become, and ultimately are. Men are seldom 
born either materialistic or wholly secular and 
selfish. We trail some glory of a higher 
nature with us when we enter the world. If 
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when we leave the world we have grown 
materialistic, we may set down the cause to 
habitual materialistic thinking. We have 
weighed our own life in the scales of material- 
istic values, and as a consequence have come 
to weigh the lives of others in the same sordid 
scales. Unless we think royally of ourselves, 
we cannot think royally of our fellow-men. 
But when we have royal thoughts of ourselves, 
we cannot have unroyal thoughts of them. 

It is a matter of the deepest concern not 
only for ourselves but also for the, elevation of 
our fellows that we should strenuously culti- 
vate royal thoughts about our origin, our 
nature, our destiny: the high responsibilities 
and vast possibilities of our manhood. The 
questions, Whence came I? What am I? 
Whither am I tending? are not trite and idle 
questions, the pastimes of resultless speculation. 
They are far more than the profound and 
serious researches of philosophers in the quest 
of abstract truth. They are even more practi- 
cal and of greater importance than the price of 
food or fuel. These affect livelihood : those, 
life. The knowledge of markets may increase 
wealth, but the meditation on man’s nature 
awakens and surprises wonder. And as wonder 
is incomparably grander than wealth, so the 
thinking which leads to wonder is more worthy 
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of man than the calculations which increase 
his goods. We cannot, indeed, afford to 
neglect the means of livelihood, for the pur- 
suit of those means is not only necessary to our 
sustenance, but the pursuit itself, when honour- 
ably undertaken, often develops and strengthens 
our higher nature. It is when we make the 
pursuit supreme, and not subsidiary, that we 
tend to become materialistic idolaters and cease 
to be kingly men; and it is only by the 
exercise of habitual pondering and wondering 
over the complexity of our nature, with so 
much in it of the earth that is earthy, yet 
also so much of God that is divine, that finally 
there breaks upon the vision, notwithstanding 
our failures and falls, the ineffable light of our 
essential royalty and kingliness. 

This kingliness of man is one of the almost 
forgotten revelations of the Gospel. The 
Christian Church owes much in the way of 
gratitude to the expositions and teachings of 
St Augustine, the great Bishop of Hippo in 
Northern Africa: but it owes much also in 
the way of just and deep regret. It was St 
Augustine who first taught, and by his vast 
knowledge and majestic eloquence and spiritual 
power, fastened on the Church the desperate 
doctrine of the utter depravity of man. And 
after the space of eleven hundred years John 
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Calvin of Geneva re-riveted upon large parts 
of Christendom the terrific fetters which St 
Augustine had forged. No doubt both these 
men were not only great, but good: great 
students of Scripture, great reasoners, great 
writers and teachers, great patterns of spiritual 
integrity and religious devotion. No doubt 
also they emphasised the depravity of man that 
they might in consequence magnify the con- 
descension and goodness of God in loving so 
unworthy a creature, and glorify Jesus Christ 
in dying to save him. No doubt, too, what 
they taught was true as far as it went: but it 
was not the whole truth. It was only half the 
truth: and half-truths, especially in religion, 
are sometimes more mischievous, and more 
deadly, than actual falsehoods. 

It has been so with the doctrine of the 
depravity of man. It is true that man is 
corrupt, depraved : but it is not true that he is 
wholly corrupt, wholly depraved. He is partly 
brutish, but he is also partly divine. As in the 
best of men there is always something bad, so 
in the worst there is always something good ; 
some flicker of conscience, some ray of light, 
an occasional desire to lead a better life. The 
reed of our manhood is painfully bruised, but 
not hopelessly broken. Its flax does not always 
burn, nay, indeed, it seldom burns, with a clear, 
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shining flame, yet it rarely ceases altogether to 
smoulder and to smoke. We are, indeed, un- 
worthy of the least of God’s benefits. But 
unworthiness is an altogether different thing 
from worthlessness. It cannot be too often 
repeated that unless we had been worth loving, 
God would not have loved us; and unless worth 
dying for, Christ would not have died for us. 
For it is incredible and absurd to suppose that 
God ever does anything, however small—far 
less anything so wonderful and vast as to 
bestow the gift of His only-begotten Son— 
which was not worth His while to do. And 
that God thought so royally of us as to give 
His Son to die for us is the best of all reasons 
why we should also think royally of ourselves. 

Besides all this, whatever may have been 
thought of human nature before the Incarna- 
tion, since the Incarnation that nature has been 
most marvellously glorified. For the Incarna- 
tion sets its seal not only on the ineffable 
humility of God, but also on the unutterable 
exaltation of man. Seeing that God took our 
nature when the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us, our nature has entered into close 
and corporate union with the divine nature. 
When God became man, man was uplifted to 
an entirely new and intimate participation in 
the nature of God. We need to think more 
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and more of the Incarnation of our Saviour 
not only in relation to the infinite condescen- 
sion of God, but also in relation to the infinite 
elevation of man. 

There seem to me at least two great defects 
in any form of faith which leaves out the 
Incarnation. First, it fails to bring God into 
nearest touch with man; secondly, it fails to 
raise man into nearest association with God. 
The Incarnation is not an abstract doctrine, a 
transcendental creed. It is the most stupendous 
and splendid of practical realities. It means 
everything for man in the everyday concerns 
of his everyday life. It makes life an altogether 
new and vaster thing. It is the certificate 
of our divinity, the most substantial of all 
evidences of our immortality. Because the 
King of kings became a man, therefore every 
man should realise, and live in the realisation 
of, the fact that he also is a potential king. I 
know how hard it is, with all the beggarliness 
of our lower nature, to possess ourselves with 
the conviction of the kingliness of our higher 
nature. But, notwithstanding the hardness of 
the task, we ought to persevere in it with daunt- 
less tenacity: for until we have learned our 
royal greatness in God, we cannot lead right 
royal lives ourselves or do our duty royally to 
our fellow-men. 
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We may say with most grateful reverence 
that Jesus Christ had the most perfect genius 
for discerning everywhere this royalty in 
human nature. He daily found it where we 
should never have dreamed of even looking for 
it: in little children and selfish young men, in 
extortionate tax-gatherers, and degraded harlots, 
and other sinners of every sort ; in lepers and 
demoniacs, in both needy and wealthy, in 
Lazarus famished and diseased as well as in the 
centurion seated in authority ; in the ignorance 
of Roman soldiers and the penitence of dying 
criminals. No man was altogether common 
and unclean to the Christ. He thought of no 
man, He spoke of no man, as a serf. His 
disciples He called not servants, but friends. 
He, Very God of Very God, made Himself 
the brother of all mankind. To assure us of 
our immortality, our deathlessness, the eternity 
of our future, He burst the bonds of death and 
rose victorious from the tomb. By His death 
He abolished death, and by His rising again 
He brought not only His, but our, life and 
immortality to light. And we can never 
know what it is to be really and royally men 
until this conviction of our immortality is 
intermingled with all the feelings and doings 
of our mortal life, thus encircling the most 
trivial task with a shining crown. 
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To think, and to think without ceasing, of 
these grand and splendid truths, will make an 
infinite difference to all men’s lives. It is 
because these revelations of the Gospel have 
been so long unthought of or overlaid or for- 
gotten, that Christianity, notwithstanding all 
that it has done, has yet done so little, in 
comparison with what it might have done, for 
the improvement, the enlightenment, the exal- 
tation of humanity. The Gospel of man’s 
dignity has been submerged beneath the dogma 
of hisdepravity. Ecclesiasticism has, moreover, 
too often perverted the Christian Church into 
a kind of exclusive cult, with superstitious 
ceremonials, and rabbinical regulations, and 
sectarian shibboleths. Anything less like the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, with its revelations of 
the freedom and royalty of our manhood, than 
some of the Churches of Christendom, with 
their beads and penances ; their pilgrimages and 
relics ; their auricular confessions and sensuous 
fastings ; their indulgences and dispensations ; 
their materialistic sacraments and traditional 
excommunications, it would not be easy to 
conceive. No wonder when the prophets 
prophesy so falsely and the priests bear rule by 
their means, that the people, emerging from 
ignorance and religious servitude, should be 
persistently declaring, both by their activities 
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and their indifference, that they will mot have 
it so. If we subvert God’s golden foundations, 
and substitute stubble foundations of our own, 
it needs no prophet’s piercing vision to foretell 
what will be the end thereof. The wonder is 
not that men are now growing indifferent to 
religion, as it is commonly presented to them : 
rather the wonder is that they have for so 
many generations clung to it with so much 
loyalty. At length, however, with ever 
stronger and louder pertinacity they are asking : 
What is the good of religion? What good has 
it done for us, or what good for our fellow- 
men? And the answer is: Long ago, in its 
simpler, purer days, it did great good on behalf 
of liberty and progress and human exaltation ; 
but it is not now doing anything like the good 
it ought, either for individuals singly or society 
at large. Nor can it ever do the good it ought, 
and would, until we re-establish it on these 
two sure foundations: viz. personal devotion 
to God and enthusiastic appreciation of the 
royalty of manhood as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
On these two hang all the possibilities both of 
individual salvation and of the bringing in of 
that new earth in which peace shall flow like 
a river, righteousness shall reign, and happiness 
be the lot of universal men. 

If we keep ever in mind this royal law, then, 
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as the Scripture saith, ‘“‘ We shall do well.” 
First, we shall do well to ourselves. For we 
cannot treat ourselves basely if we deem our- 
selves kings. Secondly, believing ourselves to 
be of kingly origin and kingly destiny, we shall 
hate all false and mean and carnal ways ; just 
because they are un-kingly. Our higher 
nature will rule over our lower nature with a 
royal dominion. We shall see all things in 
royal proportion: all life in royal perspective. 
We shall do every little duty of every passing 
hour with kingly fidelity and kingly excellence. 
We shall build a great throne for conscience 
in our hearts and sit on it, clad in robes of 
righteousness, judging both our own conduct, 
and that of others, with true and righteous 
judgment. While doing every earthly duty, 
and fulfilling every earthly relationship in the 
noblest spirit and to the best of our power, 
we shall always remember that our time-life 
is intended chiefly as a preparation for our 
timeless life. Religion will be for us the most 
important of all the elements of education. 
Worship will be a greater necessity and of 
higher value than work: nay, all work, even 
of the most menial sort, will be a kind of 
worship, because done to please God rather 
than men: and all worship will bear its fruit 
in better, truer work. Marriage will be for 
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us a divine institution: parenthood a divine 
relationship. As children we shall royally 
honour our parents: as brothers and sisters be 
royally loyal to each other. And if thus we 
think of ourselves as kings, and act throughout 
our earthly life with kingly courage, and 
kingly honour, and kingly thoroughness, then, 
when the evening shadows fall and earthly 
powers fade, death will be to us the gate of 
entrance into a still more royal stage of life. 
Secondly, in fulfilling this royal law we 
shall do well to our neighbours. For no man 
can think royally of himself who does not also 
think royally of his brother men. You cannot 
be a king yourself unless your family also is 
royal. And mankind is spiritually one family : 
a family of different ranks and races, tribes 
and tongues, yet one spiritual family in God. 
All its members, therefore, are royal, and 
should be treated royally. It is sometimes 
very difficult indeed to discern the signs of 
royalty either in ourselves or our fellow- 
men. Such royalty as there is, is often a 
royalty in rags. Yet, though ragged, it is real. 
And the work of the Church of Christ, and 
especially of the ministers of the Church, is 
to call this royalty out: to make it conscious 
of itself, to nourish, foster, and develop it con- 
tinually : to create an atmosphere in which 
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it can breathe, to prepare for it a suitable 
environment, to supply it with food and ex- 
ercise upon which it can healthily thrive. If 
men were altogether bad, were only vile, it 
would be no use appealing to them either by 
the Cross of Christ or anything else divine. 
For there would be nothing to appeal to. It 
is just because there is something godlike in 
us that our souls can answer, if they will, to 
the voices of God’s love: can answer out of 
the deeps of their ruined royalty to the deeps 
of His revealed redemption. 

In the sight of God all men, then, are kings: 
potential, if not actual, kings: heirs - pre- 
sumptive of immortality. And so also they 
ought to be in the sight of their fellow-men. 
It is mainly selfishness which obstructs the 
vision of this fact. ‘The selfish man is the 
man who thinks himself better than others, 
more important, more worthy of recognition, 
more deserving of prosperity and success. The 
selfishness of such men is egotistical, and their 
egotism is selfish. In their own esteem they 
are always first ; and others, if anywhere, are 
only second. ‘Thus they are not kings in any 
constitutional sense of the word. At heart 
they are despots and tyrants. To be a true 
king yourself you must have kingly thoughts 
of your fellow-men. You must realise that 
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they are as truly kings in the sight of God as 
you: that God loves them as much as He 
loves you, that Christ died for them as verily 
as He died for you; that mansions in the 
Father’s house are being prepared for them, 
not less than for you. This is the royal law 
according to the Scripture, “to love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves”: to think of them as we 
would have them think of us, to do to them 
as we would have them do to us, to bear with 
them as we would have them bear with us, 
and to forbear from doing to them whatever 
we should wish that they would forbear from 
doing to us. 

If we fulfil, or even in good earnest try to 
fulfil, this royal law, we shall do well both to 
others and ourselves. We shall do our best to 
remove from others all stumbling blocks in the 
path of their progress and enlightenment and 
elevation, to give to them full opportunities 
for developing the royalty of their manhood : 
and also do all in our power, by precept and 
good example, to stimulate them to make the 
highest and noblest use of those opportunities. 
And in thus doing well to others we shall also 
be doing well to ourselves. For as there is 
no way of our own salvation more sure than 
that of seeking to save others, no means of 
procuring our own happiness so certain as 
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that of striving for the happiness of others, 
so there is neither way nor means so sure and 
certain of doing well to ourselves as by doing 
well to our fellow-men. In fulfilling ‘the 
royal law of Scripture” we shall establish in 
our own hearts, and set forth in the sight of 
our fellow-men, the conviction that duty is 
essentially royal, and is like to a firm and royal 
house built upon firm and royal foundations. 


CHAPTER V 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE SENSES 
(PARTICULARLY OF SIGHT) 


THE constitution of man is obviously mani- 
fold and complex. Each individual man is a 
being of many beings. At every birth a new 
creature comes into existence formed from 
the components of its age-long ancestors, yet 
different from them all: because endowed 
with a fresh, and, to a large degree, an inde- 
pendent personality. By heredity, therefore, 
in every.me of mankind there are many, 
almost countless, mes. Not onlyso. In every 
human being we also find a triple nature: 
physical, psychical, spiritual. Man, like God, 
in Whose image he is made, is a trinity in 
unity and a unity in trinity. Not, indeed, 
that the three parts in our manhood corre- 
spond to the Three Persons in the Godhead. 
Far, very far, from that. But in the triplicity 
of his constitution the creature man bears 
some similitude, however dim, to the Trinit 
of His Creator God. We should, of course, 
68 
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be on our guard against the exaggeration of 
this similitude: yet in our reverential dread 
of the anthropomorphising of God we should 
be careful not to forfeit the realisation of the 
theomorphism of man. God is not a man. 
He has no mortal body, parts, or passions. 
He sees not as man sees. He thinks not as 
man thinks. He is everlasting, of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness: yet the fact 
remains, and as the groundwork of our highest 
hopes it is an unfathomable and most glorious 
fact, that man is created after the likeness of 
God. As God is a Trinity, so man is a 
triplicity. He is compounded of a physical 
or sensible part, a psychical or rational part, 
and a supersensible, super-rational, or spiritual 
part. And to each of these three parts man 
owes, and should delight in paying, especial 
duties. He owes it to himself, to his fellow- 
men, and to God that he should cultivate his 
senses or the faculties of his body, his reason and 
emotions and will and all other faculties of his 
soul, his trust and love of God, with all other 
faculties of his spirit. And whosoever neglects 
the cultivation either of his body, soul, or spirit 
is lacking in his duty to himself, his fellows, 
and God. 

Physical duty, our duty to our body, what 
an imperative and supremely important obliga- 
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tion this is!. The Son of Man came not only 
to save men’s souls, but their bodies also. His 
religion is a physical, as well as a rational and 
spiritual religion. It demands that we both 
worship God with our bodies, and worship 
our bodies themselves. Unlike the offerings 
of dead animals, this religious dedication of our 
living bodies is a reasonable service, holy and 
acceptable to God. We are in the habit of 
thinking too much of our bodies as of the 
earth, earthy : too little of them as temples of 
God, shrines of the Holy Ghost: forgetting 
that although in a state of humiliation our 
bodies are not wholly vile. In the teachings 
of Christ and His Apostles great dignity is 
ascribed to man’s body: and they are but 
partial and most incomplete Christians who 
regard their bodies with Manichzan scorn, or 
treat them as of little value in the process of 
God’s great salvation. Of itself alone the flesh 
profiteth nothing: but in association with the 
Spirit the flesh is of quite measureless worth. 
Looked at merely as a mammal organism 
in those members and functions which it shares 
in common with the most highly developed 
brutes, the body of man is a fearful and 
wonderful contrivance. Whether we regard 
it as developed through countless ages by a 
continuous process of evolution from the 
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lowest forms of animal life: or as the definite 
creation of God, in Whose book all our 
members were written while still in the 
womb, and before the body came to its birth 
—the result is the same. ‘The structure and 
constitution of our bodies are, to those who 
duly ponder over them, grand and marvellous 
subjects for thought and contemplation. Con- 
sidered even in the lower aspect of a machine 
by those who have adequate knowledge of its 
intricate, exquisite, and interrelated workings, 
man’s body is a fruitful source of wonder and 
awe. Its inexpressibly marvellous adaptation 
to its manifold uses: the splendid powers of 
its various senses—its delicacy of touch and 
taste and feeling, its fine appreciations of 
sound, its capacity for communication, its 
powers of diverse speech, its vast and various 
faculties of sight: including those of colour, 
distance, discernment, identification, propor- 
tion, radiance and shade, loveliness and de- 
formity, with many others — combine to 
render man’s body an object of indescribable 
interest. The duty, therefore, of cultivating 
aright, and paying deep reverence to our bodily 
senses, is not only a duty inculcated by revealed 
religion, but is a duty of natural religion also, 
arising out of the marvellous nature and con- 
stitution of those senses themselves. 
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I will select one only of these senses, the 
sense of sight, as an illustration of the beauty, 
power, and wonder of all the rest. Now, the 
sense of sight and the power of seeing in man 
clearly depend on two indispensable posses- 
sions : first, the eye, which is the instrument 
of vision; and, second, the faculty of vision 
itself. Without the eye the power of vision 
could not sensibly work: without the faculty 
of vision the eye would be impotent and 
useless, The eye of a dead man, however 
perfect, has no power to see, because by death 
it has been separated from the faculty of 
vision. And whatever powers of vision dis- 
embodied beings may possess, they are no 
longer physical or sensible powers, inasmuch 
as they are dissociated from the eye. In our 
mortal state, therefore, seeing depends upon 
both eye and vision. The eye can only see 
in proportion to its powers of vision: and the 
vision of physical things is conditioned by the 
health and strength of the eye. 

It is well worth while to think of these 
two things separately: (1) the organ of the 
eye, (2) the faculty of vision. What a com- 
plex and amazing instrument an eye is: with 
its different parts, and their arrangement of 
mutual dependence, its delicacy in discerning 
colour and form, its capacity for instantaneous 
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adjustment and readjustment, its power at one 
instant to perceive things near and small, 
and at another instant to scan a vast land- 
scape or pierce the stupendous depths of the 
star-sprinkled heavens! All this is wonderful, 
very wonderful. So also is the fact that the 
eye never sees itself. Men may see the eyes 
of others: not their own. Images and reflec- 
tions of their eyes they may see in mirrors: 
but not their eyes themselves. Neither can 
the human eye look backward. It can see 
what is before it, on its side or above it: 
not what is behind. Again, although the 
eyes of men are structurally much alike, yet 
no two men exactly see the same things in 
the same way. ‘The eyes, e.g., of the rustic 
clown and of the refined artist, judged as an 
oculist or optician judges them, may be very 
similar. Yet how stupendously different are 
the things they see ! A gamekeeper does not 
see dogs as Landseer saw them : or a milkmaid — 
cows as Sydney Cooper: or a hind a haystack 
as David Cox: or a sailor a wave as Peter 
Graham: or a cockle-gatherer a sunset on the 
sands as Turner: or a cottager the smoke of 
his chimneys as Alfred Hunt: or all clowns 
any view as any artist all views. ‘They see 
things in the twilight : he in the sun. 

Now why is this? When you say of 
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such a man, “‘ What an eye he has!” or of 
another, ‘“‘He has no eye,” what precisely do 
you mean? You do not mean that the one 
man’s eye is different in formation or colour 
from that of the other. You mean that the 
light, the gleam, the penetration, the flash are 
different. The one is sparkling, the other 
lightless: the one flames forth, the other 
smoulders down: there is splendour in the 
one, dulness in the other. But what makes 
the difference? Nothing of which physiology 
can give an adequate account : nothing in the 
organ of the eye itself regarded as an optical 
instrument. The difference arises from what 
was called just now “the faculty of vision.” 
What is this faculty of vision? Material 
science can, of itself, offer no satisfying explana- 
tion of this faculty. The most we can affirm 
of it seems to be that it is a psychical power 
with which the eye is closely related, but 
which is largely independent of physical 
differences in the make of the eye. The 
objects on which two men look may be 
identical, but what they severally see in the 
object may be surprisingly different. How 
we see, and what we see, largely depends on 
our powers of inner vision ; and these in turn 
largely depend on what we are. It is a great 
mystery, and worthy of much consideration, 
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that our seeing is closely interrelated with our 
being. In a most true sense we sec, and see 
only, what we bring to see. Self and sight are 
inseparable. 
“ Yes: thus it must for ever be, 
The eyes, the eyes shall only see 


Without what is within : 
For we are makers everlastingly.” 


The eye, therefore, being so delicate and 
marvellous an instrument, and, moreover, so 
intimately related to, and dependent upon, 
the inward faculty of vision, does it not seem 
irrational and absurd to suppose that it came 
into existence by mere chance or mindless 
fortuity? Men talk of the credulities and 
superstitions of religion—and some indeed are 
truly crude and foolish,—but the most fatuous 
are as nothing compared with the superstitions 
and credulities of materialism. What would 
be thought of a man who, after examining 
the lenses and arrangements of a microscope, 
so skilfully ordered as to magnify the size of 
an invisible animalcule till it becomes plainly 
visible, should announce his conviction that 
the microscope was brought into existence by 
the sightless inmates of a blind asylum > =Such 
a man would be rightly deemed insane. Yet 
a microscope is less wonderful in its mechanism 
and power than an eye: indeed, without the 
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previous existence of the eye the microscope 
could never have been invented at all. Simi- 
larly with the telescope. There are no blind 
astronomers: nor any whose powers of inner 
vision are on a level with those of brutes. It 
is because the astronomer has noble vision that 
he delights to scan the firmament, and plumb 
the depths of space, and measure in rapt and 
lonely vigils the silent motions of far-distant 
suns and stars. It was the inspiration of these 
visions of far-off glory which caused him to 
concentrate his mind on the perfecting of the 
telescope and spectroscope that he might bring 
these glories more near and clear. As the 
microscope presupposes the eye, so the tele- 
scope presupposes the astronomer. And it 
would be irrationality gone mad to imagine 
that these splendid instruments either made 
themselves, or were brought into being by a 
power, or from an origin, which had neither 
mind nor sight ; which, like a stone, was blind 
and could not see. It is recorded that an 
astronomer once said that ‘he had scanned 
the whole heavens and could find no God.” 
In saying this he had forgotten to ponder 
upon his telescope and himself, and the rela- 
tion of both to those heavens which without 
sight and vision he could not have scanned. 
And if it is contrary to reason to suppose that 
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a microscope or telescope could have been 
invented by mindless, sightless men, is it not 
at least equally irrational to suppose that the 
eye with the faculty of vision is a mere fortuity 
fashioned by chance? Apart from revelation, 
reason of itself requires us to postulate that the 
eye was made by One with mind Who knows 
the laws of light, and Himself is able to see.’ 
Nor is this hypothesis disturbed by the 
modern doctrine of evolution. For if it be 
true that the eye in its present complex and 
perfected form has been self-developed from 
some simple, yea! quite rudimentary, cell or 
structure, then is the wonder of its present 
highly finished combination of structures 
more marvellous still as an evidence of the 
wisdom and infinite prescience of its primal 
Creator. Just as the wonder of the micro- 
scope and telescope would have been vastly 
magnified if their inventors had constructed 
some single lens out of which these complex 
instruments had been ultimately and automati- 
cally developed. The doctrine of evolution, 
therefore, in no way mitigates, but contrari- 


1 An organism is not, of course, the same thing as a 
mechanism : and it is quite easy to push the argument from 
design too far, as Paley did with his watch: but through 
fear of excess to ignore plain facts leads straight to the verge 
of absurdity. 
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wise aggravates, the intellectual absurdity of 
supposing that the eye and the faculty of 
vision either made themselves, or were the 
mindless outcome of a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. Far more clearly consonant with 
reason, and more profoundly enlightened, is 
the intelligent conviction that the source of 
the eye is not blindness and darkness, but 
that He that made the eye can surely see and 
is Himself both the Giver of light and the 
Fount of all our seeing. 

Considerations such as these impose upon 
us the plain duty of training ourselves in the 
practice of seeing. Out of the very fact that 
we are endowed with eyes and powers of 
vision arises a moral obligation not to live 
as if we had no eyes, and no powers of vision 
attached to them, but to cultivate both the 
visual instrument and the visual self, so that 
we may learn to see the things which have 
been offered to our seeing. This duty we 
owe not only to ourselves, but also to our 
fellows, and to God. 

First, we owe it to ourselves to learn the 
habit of seeing. In gratitude for such gifts 
as the eye and the power of vision, nay! to 
the greatness and dignity of the gifts them- 
selves, we owe the duty of training them. 
They are part of the glory of our manhood-: 
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and we cannot neglect them without inflicting 
on our manhood serious injury and loss. ‘The 
health of every organ, and its capacity to 
fulfil its functions, are greatly influenced by 
exercise and training. ‘The trained hunter 
readily discerns prints of his quarry invisible 
to untrained men. ‘The trained sailor can 
descry a far-off ship when no speck of canvas 
is visible to an untrained voyager. And the 
trained artist lives in a world of beautiful 
forms and fascinating colours to which the 
untrained multitude is an entire stranger. It 
is impossible to estimate how much of sur- 
rounding loveliness and daily delight we all 
forfeit through lack of sight - training and 
vision-culture. In flower and bird and tree: 
in cloud and wave and sky: even in some of 
the scenes of our common streets: what fields 
of joy there are if only we train ourselves to 
behold them, and in beholding to rejoice! 
Blessed are the eyes of those who have been 
trained to see! But, through lack of training, 
even in our seeing many of us do not see. 
To not a few human beings a landscape or a 
sunset reveals no more than to a flock of 
sheep. By atrophy the faculty of observation 
has died in them. Hence the joylessness of 
their lives. For the fruit of observation is 
not only utility, but happiness. By neglecting 
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the duty of training ourselves in seeing we 
gradually grow blind to the beauties and glories 
of the things which otherwise we might have 
seen: for no man can neglect a duty, even a 
duty to his sensible constitution, without 
incurring loss. For this reason the early care 
of children’s eyes and the glad culture of 
observation are among the most valuable of 
all elements in their education. That home 
is a bad home, and that school a poor school, 
which does not give close heed to the duty 
of teaching the young both what and how to 
see. The width and joy of their after-life 
largely depend on the fulfilment of this duty. 
Secondly, we owe the duty of seeing not 
only to ourselves, to the wonder of our physical 
nature and its capacities for gladsome seeing, 
but also to the progress and felicity of our 
fellow-men. The great benefactors of the 
industrial world, e.g., have all been observant 
men. Their inventions such as _ bridges, 
pulleys, engines, mechanical contrivances and 
electrical instruments of every kind, are the 
offspring of keen and cultivated observation. 
So, too, with science. Newton was a great 
seer. For great scientists are not less great 
seers than are great prophets, although their 
seeing is applied to different worlds. The 
doctrine of evolution has revolutionised the 
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world of modern thought: but it owes its 
origin to the continuous, painstaking habits 
of observation of Mr Darwin and his fellow- 
observers. Without strenuous observation all 
traces of evolution would have been for ever 
hidden from mankind. Similarly with biology 
and surgery and every other branch of science. 
Their advance is due to reflective observation, 
and the experiments founded on it. Even in 
trade and commerce the practice of observation 
is of immense value: for observation leads to 
attention, and attention is the main secret of 
success. The same holds good of art. None 
but severe and studious observers can be true 
artists in any field of art. Thus as the trained 
eye gives pleasure to the seer, so the habit of 
observation which is fed by this training, 
contributes enormously to the progress and 
service of mankind. Moreover, the unobservant 
man is uninteresting and burdensome to his 
fellows. A weight of dulness dogs his heels : 
and whatever other rights men may have, 
none have the right to be dull, for dulness 
acts like dampness, and sends a chill through 
all around. But no man will be dull, however 
simple his talents and contracted his sphere, 
who opens his eyes to see—really to see—and 
takes a lively interest in the beauty and signi- 


ficance of ordinary scenes and common things. 
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It can never be said of a man that “ He has 
nothing in him,” when he is constantly filling 
himself with the food of observation. Who- 
ever interests himself in the things he may 
see can never be uninteresting to his fellow- 
men whom he meets. We owe it, then, to 
our fellows, to the pleasure and progress of 
the race, to open our eyes to see and our 
minds to observe the things that are seen. 
Trained seers are great benefactors to their 
fellow-men. 

Thirdly, the duty of seeing is a duty we 
owe to God. Christians acknowledge that 
their eyes were given them by God. He 
made their marvellous mechanism and con- 
nected it, by. subtle spiritual cords, with the 
inward faculty of vision. And for the food 
and gladness of their eyes He also spread forth 
in ineffable plenitude the beauties and riches 
and glories of the universe. How vast and 
deep these wonders are: the eye, the organ of 
vision : light, the medium of vision: percep- 
tion and observation, the faculties of vision : 
the beauties and glories of nature, the objects 
of vision—each of these wonders by itself, and 
regarded separately, is amazing: but, considered 
in their relation and combination, they surpass 
the bounds of mental amazement and reach 
the realms of religious awe. 
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And yet how many men rush and stumble 
through life blind, visionless, irreligious ; in 
too much hurry either to see, or to reflect on, 
the divine significance of the things offered 
to their sight. At the bottom of much 
irreligion lies this lack of sensible seeing and 
thoughtful reflection. The senses cannot, 
indeed, show God to us: but they can convey 
suggestions to the soul which often prove 
handmaids to faith. Our Lord never disdained 
the use of the senses in the service of religion. 
To Him the lilies and the sparrows spoke with 
no uncertain sound of the providence and care 
of the Father in heaven. He invited Thomas 
to test His resurrection by the sense of touch. 
It was a voice audible to the ear which declared 
that Jesus was the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world. That which we 
have heard, writes St John, at the opening of 
his first Epistle, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, which our 
hands have handled of the Word of life, declare 
we unto you. The testimony of their senses 
was one ground of the Apostles’ conviction that 
their Master was divine. And the same testi- 
mony is one evidence to-day that the worlds 
were made by a God of light, and its wonders 
wrought not by impersonal matter but by 
personal Mind. 
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The more we train our eyes, not only in 
sensible but also in religious seeing, and the 
more we reflect religiously on eye-power and 
the faculty of vision, the more difficult it is 
not to believe in God; and the more easy to 
trace His handiwork both in the glory of the 
heavens and the marvels of the earth. But 
if we do not discharge the duty of seeing 
religiously, as well as sensibly, then by the 
operation of the law of atrophy we gradually 
cease to discern the presence of God any where 
in anything. For us there will be no tongues 
in trees, no books in brooks, no sermons in 
stones, nothing godlike in our seeing. Seeing, 
we shall not perceive ; and hearing, we shall not 
understand. The heart will wax gross, the ear 
dull, and the eye slowly, yet surely, close down, 
till at length the day of recovery will be past : 
and at the end of life, through neglect of the 
duty of seeing, however wealthy we may have 
been in material possessions, we shall die 
bankrupts and paupers in all that makes for 
the immortal ascent of our manhood. 

The duty, then, of training ourselves in the 
habit of seeing is not only a duty we owe to 
God in gratitude for the bestowal of our gifts 
of sight, it is also a duty which we owe to 
our neighbours and to whatever is divine with- 
in ourselves, because all reflective seeing tends 
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to nourish and strengthen man’s higher man- 
hood. The discharge of this triple duty 
carries with it a triple blessing: a blessing in 
the increase of our own happiness, a blessing 
also in the increase of happiness to our fellows ; 
and, further, a blessing from God in the ever- 
widening power of vision and joy in seeing. 
The most firm foundation on which to 
build the duty of promoting physical purity, 
and therefore physical health, is the conviction 
of the sacred character of our bodies. True 
religion is the best basis for true hygiene. A 
religion which does not battle with disease 
and unhealthy habits is an inhuman religion. 
Among the signs or certificates of Christ’s 
divinity was the way in which He wrought 
health for men. Hestrove not only to redeem 
men’s spirits to holiness, but their bodies also 
to health. In all ages Manichzism, ze. the 
misbelief in the baseness and brutishness of 
the body, has been one of the most subtle foes 
of the Christian religion. But when men 
realise that their bodies are temples of God, 
as well as splendid mechanisms and wonderful 
organisms, then the pursuit of health becomes 
part of the pursuit of holiness. There are 
secondary reasons for the pursuit of health: 
but the primary reason, and that which makes 
the pursuit of physical health a religious duty, 
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is the spiritual dignity of the body. In the 
light and power of this dignity the search for 
health and the cultivation of the senses cease 
to be materialistic, the uses made of them 
cease to be selfish, and grow godlike. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DUTY OF THINKING 


In the previous chapter we saw that sense- 
cultivation, the education and refinement of 
our physical nature, is an essential element of 
the Christian religion. Christianity fosters a 
zealous care for man’s body. Hence its deter- 
mined hostility towards all bad physical con- 
ditions of life: insanitation, overcrowding, 
sweating, drunkenness, gluttony, pampering 
luxuries and the like. Hence also its profound 
interest in good air, good light, good water, 
good food, good dwellings, good exercise, good 
recreations, habitual temperance and purity, and 
all cognate aids to health. Nothing could 
emphasise more vividly the importance and 
sanctity attached by Christianity to man’s body 
than its great teachings of the Incarnation of 
the Christ and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. Ever since the Son of God was made 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, ever 
since the divine declaration that our bodies are 
intended to be temples of the Holy Ghost, all 
87 
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true Christians have felt that a special hallowing 
has been shed on their bodies; and, in conse- 
quence, have made it an integral part of their 
religious duties to glorify God in their bodies, 
seeing that their bodies are not their own, but 
God’s. 

Still, while it is our clear Christian duty to 
develop and reverence our bodies in all their 
members and functions, yet we shall miss the 
meaning of our manhood if we suppose that 
our bodies are the chief part of our being, 
even in our mortal state. Man’s material 
body is not an element in his immortality. 
In our present stage of being the body is 
confessedly a wonderful agent for the soul, 
and affects its character and workings to a 
quite immeasurable degree: far more than 
the condition of his harp affects the play of 
the musician, or the quality of his marble the 
work of the sculptor. Yet our bodies are no 
more the origin of our souls than the harp of 
David was the origin of his psalms, or the 
organ of Handel the source of his inspirations, 
or the marbles of Greece the creators of the 
beauty and majesty of the sculptures of Praxiteles. 
The better the organ or material through 
which talent expresses itself, the better the 
production will be : and the poorer the material, 
the less permanent and perfect will be the work, 
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Praxiteles would have been Praxiteles even if 
he had wrought in clay: but the results of 
his work would not have been the same. The 
music in the soul of Handel would have been 
the same whether expressed through the organ 
of a village or a cathedral church: but its 
expression would have been widely different. 
In like manner many strong souls have been 
badly hindered in their work by the weakness 
of their bodies: and some weak souls, owing 
to their bodly strength, have accomplished 
considerable tasks. For the sake of the soul, 
therefore, and the soul’s free, strong working, 
it is a plain duty to cultivate the body, to 
keep it in temperance, soberness, and chastity. 

But closely interrelated as are man’s body 
and soul in his present state of being, yet in 
a very true and most real sense the soul is 
distinct from the body. Not indeed as distinct 
as Praxiteles from his marbles or Handel from 
his organ, yet as essentially distinct as light 
from the eye, although without light the eye 
could not see; or as good air from good 
health, although without good air we cannot 
have good health. 

This distinctness is made manifest in a 
variety of ways. What is my soul? It is 
the persistent ego which enables me to realise 
that 1am I, The soul is that which either 
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is, or gives consciousness to, the self. Apart 
from my soul I could not know I had a self. 
My soul is of the essence of my personality. 
This personality is gifted with a great diversity 
of powers and faculties: memory, foresight, 
will, conscience, affections, thought, and the 
like. By the power of memory the soul can 
look back into the receding years and say, 
“That deed of twenty years ago was done by 
the same me that I am to-day.” By the 
power of foresight it can look forward to the 
coming years and realise that of the seed which 
I am sowing now I shall eventually reap the 
harvest : nay, it can look even further forward, 
and endorse the revelation that when I am 
unclothed from this body I shall still be the 
same man, responsible for what I am doing or 
not doing now. By its power of will the soul 
can direct and determine many things. It can 
even direct and sway its own body. By the 
power of conscience it can discern, and glory 
in the discernment, between right and wrong, 
equity and injustice. It can bow in obedient 
awe before the splendours of duty, and feel 
degraded and abased by corrupt and wilful 
indulgences. By the powers of affection it 
can sympathise with the griefs and needs, the 
delights and joys, of others: even of those 
whom it does not know and has never seen. 
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It can also feel wrath at their wrong-doings, 
and resentment at their cruelties. By the 
power of thought it can subdue space, weigh 
the stars, measure the velocity of light, direct 
the forces of nature, ascend to the conception 
of universal law, learn the lessons of history, 
guide the course of events, meditate upon 
causes, forecast results, calculate the arrival of 
comets, analyse the physical and moral con- 
stitution of things, including its own self: 
indeed, there is no appreciable limit to the 
scope and power of human thought. 

And yet the soul, and the faculties of the 
soul, are obviously distinct from the body and 
the senses of the body. If this were not so, 
men with equal bodies would have equal souls, 
equal minds, equal wills, equal affections, equal 
consciences. If the soul were identical with 
the body, or even its mere expression, or 
function, then large and strong bodies would 
always make large and strong souls ; small and 
weak bodies, small and weak souls. But it is 
certain, as all experience testifies, that this 1s 
not the case. Neither is the soul to be con- 
founded with the senses of the body any more 
than a microscope with an eye. A microscope 
is a powerful ministrant to an eye, and the 
senses are powerful ministrants to the soul, 
yet there is a partially similar distinctness in 
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the one case as in the other. Demosthenes 
had an impediment in his speech and Milton 
grew blind: yet the lingual impediment of 
Demosthenes was ultimately compelled by his 
will to add to the triumphs of his eloquence, 
and the blindness of Milton intensified the 
beauty, power, stateliness, and solemnity of 
his inward vision. There are few delusions 
so deep and deadly as that which confuses 
man’s body with man, or his physical senses 
with his psychical personality. 

How the soul first comes into its relation 
with the body is a problem akin to that of the 
origin of life, and so far has bafHed the capacity 
of men to resolve it. But two facts at least 
are clear. (1) The relation of the soul to the 
body and the interpenetration of the body by 
the soul are so close, their present nexus is so 
intimate, that the importance of maintaining a 
wholesome body for the soul, and a pure soul 
for the body, is simply incalculable. (2) A 
man’s soul, his personal identity, persists 
through all the ceaseless changes to which his 
body is continuously passing. Physiologists 
tell us that man’s body is in a state of perpetual 
flux, that in the course of septennial or decen- 
nial periods every human body wastes away 
and is replaced by an altogether different body. 
Yet we know and are sure that, notwithstanding 
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all these mutations, this constant succession of 
bodies, we ourselves remain the same persons. 
Our consciousness testifies unmistakably to 
our continuous and permanent identity. Into 
this rock of identity every conception of 
responsibility and accountableness is built. 
Suppose a man upon being charged with a 
forgery perpetrated ten years ago were to put 
in the plea that the hand which wielded the 
pen at that time had wholly perished ; indeed, 
that his entire body of that date had dis- 
appeared, and that his new hand and new body 
of to-day could not be held responsible for the 
acts of a distant time: no court of justice 
would admit such a plea. Yet if man were 
nothing more than his body, and his personal 
identity was but a function of his ever-changing 
material organism, the plea would be just and 
true. It is because we are certain, whatever 
be our abstract theories on the subject, that 
our personal identity, the sameness of the soul, 
does not change with the changes of the body 
that we hold each other responsible in the 
present for the actions of the past. Apart 
from this conviction all social relations and 
moral obligations would perish. Contracts 
would be null. Conscience would have little 
meaning. Responsibility would be a fiction. 
The whole fabric of moral human life would 
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totter to its ruin unless it had the ground of 
personal identity—involving permanence of 
soul, persisting through all fluctuations of the 
body—to stand firm upon, unshakably firm. 

Again: are we not all conscious of the war- 
fare being daily waged on the arena of our 
complex being between the I and the not I: 
the inward and the outward parts of us: the 
law of our members warring against the law 
of our mind: a war acknowledged by the best 
philosophers, and depicted by St Paul with 
amazing psychological insight and power (cf. 
esp. Romans vii.) ? Nothing shows the dis- 
tinctness of man’s soul from his body, his 
higher from his lower part, his mind from its 
material embodiment, than this constant strife 
between them for the mastery. Things that 
are the same cannot war against each other: 
therefore the mind and soul of man cannot be 
the same as the flesh and body against which 
they strive. 

It is this fact of the distinction between soul 
and body which makes definite soul-education 
possible : and, seeing that the soul is superior 
to the body, renders the education of the soul 
more important than that of the body. More- 
over, as man’s body has many senses, so his soul 
has many faculties: and as it is our duty to 
train each separate sense of the body, so also 
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is it our duty to train each separate faculty of 
the soul; to cultivate conscience, to nourish 
will-power, to enlighten and discipline our 
emotions, to develop our minds and school 
them in habits of right thinking. But as 
within the bounds of my allotted space it is 
impossible to deal with all our duties to our 
souls, let me select one of them, viz. the duty 
of thinking, as an illustration of the rest. In 
a later chapter I shall deal with the cultivation 
of conscience. Languages are sometimes very 
significant in relation to truth: especially 
ancient languages. In modern times language 
may often be used to obscure or conceal 
truth: in ancient days it generally revealed 
and expressed it. Now in the old Sanskrit 
language the root-word Man means “to 
think.” According to the testimony of this 
ancient language, therefore, man is the 
thinking animal. Thinking is a prominent 
characteristic of manhood. The best men are 
what they are largely because they think : and 
the worst because they do not think. He, 
then, is not worthy of the name of man who 
does not think, and train his mind in the duty 
of thinking. 

Moreover, in whatsoever direction we de- 
velop our thinking, in that direction also our 
manhood is developed. We are men because 
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we are endowed, among other soul-faculties, 
with the faculty of thinking: but the kind 
of man we develop into largely depends on 
the kind of thoughts we habitually think. 
As is the man, so are his thoughts: conversely 
also, as are his thoughts, so becomes the man. 
Low thinking makes a base man, lofty think- 
ing a high-minded man. Indolent and vague 
thinking makes vacillating men: strenuous 
and clear-thinking makes men of purpose and 
decision. The saying, “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he,” is, in this matter, the 
concentrated sum of human experience. And 
upon the truth of this experience St Paul 
grounded his great injunction to the Philippian 
Christians: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are venerable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
The truth, the reverence, the justice, the 
purity, the beauty, the esteem of our man- 
hood are all contingent on our practising our- 
selves habitually in the duty of thinking on 
truth, reverence, justice, purity, and matters 
of high esteem. Such thinking is also a 
matter of research. As men search in mines for 
precious stones, or in palimpsests for overlaid 
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precious writings, so the Christian thinker 
will search among the perplexities of the 
world for things to praise, and among the evils 
of the world for the virtues he can find. If 
there were more such good and beautiful 
thinking there would be more good and 
beautiful men : if more such Christian thinking, 
more Christian men. 

Thinking men are men of mind. The 
mind is the faculty by which we think : and 
the brain the instrument by which, in our 
present condition of existence, the mind does its 
work. A good brain is as necessary for good 
thinking as a good eye is necessary for seeing 
well. Yet as the eye is not sight, so the brain 
is not mind. The cells of a man’s brain 
change from day to day, but his thoughts 
persist. However perfect a dead man’s brain 
may be, it cannot think. Apart from the. life 
of mind the brain can do nothing: but if 
revelation be true and psychical phenomena ~ 
not figments, the disembodied mind, ze. the 
brainless mind, has done and can do great 
things. Moreover, the brain of a mortal man 
will do no good thinking unless the man him- 
self, acting through his will and mind, sets it 
on, and keeps it to, thinking. The brain itself 
is sometimes an indolent and undisciplined 
organ, and has to be trained to work, and to 
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work methodically. As an artisan whets his 
tools, or an artist cultivates his eye, or a 
musician moulds his voice, so the thinker 
quickens and strengthens and directs his brain. 
As man’s body is not commensurate with man, 
in a very true sense is not man at all, so man’s 
brain is not identical with his mind, indeed 
is not his mind at all. The brain is the 
servant of the mind, and the mind the master 
of the brain. 

Yet the brain is not, like the workman’s 
tools, a thing outside our present selves. It is 
a very important part of our physical frame : 
and as the health of the body affects the per- 
ceptions of the soul, so the health of the brain 
affects the workings of the mind. Mind and 
brain act, and react, and interact upon each 
other: and so through the mind the brain 
ultimately acts upon the very man himself. 
Hence the vast importance of brain-culture, 
the education of the brain in good ways of 
thinking: for, let it be said again, as a man 
habituaily thinks, so he gradually becomes. 

This is notably true of one particular kind 
of thinking: viz. thinking in the heart, 
moralised thinking, thinking associated with 
the affections, thinking which carries the will 
with it. There are kinds of thinking which 
have little effect on the formation of character ; 
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merely mechanical or purely mental thinking, 
thinking in which the will and affections are 
not concerned. No man is necessarily better 
for knowing the multiplication table, or the 
binomial theorem, or Newton’s laws, or any 
proposition of pure reason, or abstract theory 
of transcendental morals, or the succession 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah: neither is 
he assuredly more religious for a merely schol- 
astic education, or mental assent to theological 
dogmas. History abounds in instances of 
men whose knowledge was vast, but whose 
integrity was limited; whose intellectual 
orthodoxy was beyond doubt, but whose 
morals were beneath contempt. They were 
thinkers, but not thinkers with the heart: 
hence their thinking was detached from their 
character and conduct. Such thinking, how- 
ever strong and deep, regarded intellectually ; 
regarded morally, is shallow and weak. It 
does not carry the whole man with it either 
in its soarings or fathomings. It is only 
when great intellects are in co-operation with 
grand affections, when thought is the offspring 
of the marriage of a strong mind with a noble 
will, that thinking exalts our manhood. If 
thinking be the offspring of a mighty mind 
married to debased affections, then the 
stronger the thinking the worse is its in- 
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fluence both on the thinker himself and on 
those who grow acquainted with his thoughts. 
Hence the more brilliant the author of a bad 
book, the greater curse to his readers the 
author is. 

Seeing, then, that the effect of our think- 
ing is so far-reaching, it is clearly a para- 
mount duty, and a duty arising out of the 
nature of the case, that we should train our- 
selves in thinking, and in thinking with an 
honest and good heart. 

1. We owe this duty to ourselves. A man 
who has not learned to think has not really 
learned to live: for life in any sense higher 
than brutish, in any sense truly human, in- 
volves thinking. To think about myself, to 
think about others, to think of their relation- 
ships to me and of my relationship to them, 
to think of my relationship to everything 
below me, around me, above me: this gives 
dignity and fulness to human life. Every 
man’s true dignity is in proportion to his 
thinking. Men are distinguished from each 
other far less by their rank, or possessions, 
than by their thinking. Money is no criterion 
of manhood. Mind, as we have seen that the 
old Sanscrit language teaches us, is the true 
measure of man: the standard by which he 
measures others, and is measured himself. 
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Much money often degrades a man, rarely 
exalts him. Much thinking often exalts, never 
degrades, him. And as our dignity, so our 
destiny, is largely determined by our manner 
of thinking. In the mould of our thoughts 
our character is formed : and according to our 
character will be our doom. Hence the im- 
portance of the duty of thinking, true and free 
thinking, noble and high thinking : thinking 
for ourselves, and not allowing others to do our 
thinking for us: thinking on great and good 
matters. And the matters on which we think 
are scarcely of less moment than the exercise 
of thinking itself. The exercise of thinking 
strengthens man’s mentality: the matters on 
which he thinks affect his morality. For our 
own sakes, therefore, we should persistently see 
to it that we train ourselves in good thinking 
and in thinking on things that are good, 

2. Again, a man’s thinking means some- 
thing to his fellow-men. Every man’s thoughts 
create an atmosphere which other men breathe. 
Or, to change the figure, they are like the 
microbes which infect or cleanse our mental 
air. Not-thinking also is a pestilence : drag- 
ging thoughtlessness, like black death, at its 
heels. We are so interrelated with our 
fellow-men that, whether we think, or are 
thoughtless, our habits affect them. We are 
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members one of another. We cannot, there- 
fore, either think, or not think, for ourselves 
alone. Both thoughtfulness and thoughtlessness 
are catching. The thoughtless man is not only 
a pitiful creature in himself, but his thought- 
lessness is a contagious curse, poisoning others 
with its virus. The unthinking man is not 
merely the enemy and blight of his own 
manhood : he is, by his example and influence, 
a blight and foe to the manhood of his neigh- 
bours. On the other hand, the thoughtful 
man is both a happiness to. himself and a 
blessing to his fellows. His example spreads. 
Because he thinks, some others learn to think: 
perhaps not in the way he thinks, or with the 
same conclusions, yet to think, and to think 
for themselves. They cease to take untested 
statements for granted. They begin to probe 
and try them. This trend of all true thinking 
to become free and original is one of its richest 
results. The world is full of dittoes and 
echoes, ready plagiarists and feeble imitators, 
to the great impoverishment of human life 
and retardation of human progress. A drop 
of true thinking is worth more than an ocean 
of mere echoing. Thinking protects a man 
against the innumerable hosts of loquacious 
quacks by which we are all surrounded.. The 
more a man thinks, the less easily is he duped 
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by talk. His thinking teaches him the 
difference which often lies between truth and 
talk: between what is and what is merely 
said to be: between the authority of tradition 
and the authority of fact : between plausibility 
and veracity : between the fumes of rhetoric 
and the laws of righteousness. Every such 
trained and thorough thinker is both an 
honour to his own manhood and a bulwark 
for the manhood of his fellow-men. 

The thinkers of every age have been its real 
rulers. It is said of Pericles that, 


“« He waved the sceptre o’er his kind 
By nature’s first great titleh—_mind.” 


Not the talkers, but the thinkers, in the end 
decide the destinies of both persons and peoples. 
An idea is immeasurably more powerful than 
aecry.. ~ACCrY is as a cloud from which emerges 
loud thunder for a moment, and then it is 
gone. An idea is like the silent forces of 
springtime which bring in the harvests of the 
earth. Cries generally, and often soon, end 
in empty sound: ideas slowly, yet surely, 
translate themselves into action. The silent 
mutes of thought shape the destinies of the 
world. ‘The students in their libraries and 
laboratories : these are the immortals. Other 
men may convert their meditations and dis- 
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coveries into concrete form, but the doors of 
human destiny, and the gates of human pro- 
gress, are first unlocked in the silence of solitary 
thinking before the announcement of their 
unlocking is trumpeted to the world. All 
great inventors and discoverers have been deep 
and silent thinkers. They have long pondered 
in secret before they produced, and perfected, 
the outward results of their inward thinking. 
Not only is thinking the necessary forerunner 
of invention (this is generally acknowledged), 
but it is also the necessary forerunner (which 
is not acknowledged so generally) of all good 
and lasting reforms. It is thinking which 
makes the difference between the scientist and 
the quack, the rhetor and the judge, the dema- 
gogue and the statesman, the true philan- 
thropist and the false charity-monger, the 
teacher and the scribe, the hedgerow priest 
and the illuminating prophet, the reformer 
and the revolutionary. Seeing, then, that 
strong and thorough thinking—not one-sided 
thinking for the sake of arguing, but all-round 
thinking in search of truth—is so powerful a 
stimulus in the progress of mankind, every 
man ought not only for his own sake, but also 
for the sake of his fellows, to exercise himself 
diligently in the duty of thinking. 

3. Once more: thinking is a duty we owe 
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to God. God is the Great Mind-Giver. To 
Him we owe the whole of our souls with their 
conscious personality, their faculty of  self- 
realisation and self-reflection, their affections 
and emotions, their perceptions of right and 
wrong, their powers of will and thought. 
God gave us reason, and it is only a reasonable 
return for His gift that we should use it. He 
has so fashioned us that we can think : clearly, 
therefore, He means us to think. Nor has 
He excluded religion from the realm of think- 
ing. In the Old ‘Testament He invites His 
children to come and reason with Him on the 
gracious provisions of His love (Isaiah i. 18). 
St Paul, as we have already seen, makes think- 
ing an integral part of the Christian religion. 
Our Lord rebuked His contemporaries for 
their neglect of moral and religious thinking. 
To this neglect He attributed their blindness 
to the impending judgments of God. By 
sensible observation they had learned to dis- 
cern the signs of the sky. But through lack of 
moral and religious observation they had failed 
to discern the signs of the times, which are 
sequences as sure as those of the sky. It 1s 
so still. For want of observant thinking, men 
fail to realise that the laws and signs of the 
moral and spiritual universe are as natural and 
sure as those of the physical universe. 
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It is not too much thinking, but too little, 
which is the cause of irreligion. And the 
remedy is not less thinking, but more. Super- 
stition shuns the light of reason, as traditional 
authority dreads its power. But the Christian 
religion invites and nourishes thought. It 
appeals to us to examine it: to prove aaa 0) 
test with our minds and hearts, in the labora- 
tories of historical testimony and _ personal 
experience, whether the facts it narrates, the 
revelations it unfolds, are as it states or not. 
The most penetrating question our Lord ever 
put to His disciples had reference to their 
thinking. What think ye of the Christ? He 
asked (St Matt. xxii. 42). It never seems to 
have occurred to their Master that His disciples 
would not be thinkers: that they would take 
even Himself for granted without evidence, or 
on unexamined testimony. But all true re- 
ligious thinking is not only thinking with the 
mind, but also in the heart, with its affections 
and emotions, its loyalty and will. The deepest 
thinking about the Christ is not abstract think- 
ing, like thinking about geometry. It is 
personal thinking. We cannot think, and 
know, about persons in the detached and im- 
personal way in which we think and know 
about impalpable theories and impersonal 
things. Before we can know any person our 
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own personality must come into touch and 
relation with his. Similarly, we can never 
know God by simply arguing about Him. 
It is by feeling after God, as well as thinking 
about Him, that we most surely find Him. 
If we bend our minds to prove that God is 
not, if we have no wish in our mental search 
to find Him: if we seek for Him as for a 
hidden force or a mindless cause, and not as 
for a Person, Whom it will be our happiness 
and peace to find: then by us God will not 
be found. God has humbled Himself for 
our salvation even to the Cross: but He will 
not humiliate Himself to satisfy our curiosity 
if we seek Him merely as a force. He is 
graciously willing to be known, and understood, 
by us to the utmost limit of our powers of 
knowledge and understanding. But He will 
not submit to be measured by the standards 
of the brain, or weighed by doubters in the 
balances of physical experiment; as Huxley 
suggested in his famous offer to test the power 
of prayer by praying for the patients in one 
ward of a hospital and leaving those in other 
wards unprayed for. We cannot find God 
with the mind without the heart, by reason 
apart from love and will. He has shown us 
the way to know Him. If we despise His 
ways, and prefer our own, we cannot escape 
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the consequences, which are agnosticism and 
unbelief. 

Obedience is the best organ for the know- 
ledge of God. They who do God’s will, said 
Christ (St John vii. 17), shall know God’s 
doctrines. Obedience opens the eyes of the 
understanding. They know God best who 
love God most. Love helps and lifts our 
thoughts. They who thus discharge the duty 
of thinking: who think about God with 
mind and heart, with pure reason and pure 
love, are doing their duty to what is divine 
in themselves, are furthering the development 
of the divinity of their fellows, and are glori- 
fying God in their minds, which are God’s. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DUTY OF BELIEVING 


In the two preceding chapters I have en- 
deavoured to exhibit the duty of cultivating 
our sensible and psychical nature, our physical 
body, and the faculties of the soul. I now 
advance to the consideration of the duty of 
believing, ze. the cultivation of our spiritual 
powers. Soul is not spirit, and spirit is not 
soul. The spirit is as distinct from the soul 
as the soul from the body. St Paul put an 
indelible seal on this great, yet neglected, 
truth, when he recorded his prayer for his 
Thessalonian brethren (2 Thess. v. 23): 
“The very God of peace sanctify you wholly : 
and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless to the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The reason of the thing confirms this 
apostolic distinction. For the spirit of man 
has faculties of its own, notably the faculty of 
faith, which are as distinct from those of the 
soul as those of the soul are from those of the 
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body. As we can lay hold of truths by the 


mind which we cannot grasp with the senses, 
so we can apprehend truths with the spirit 
which we cannot grasp with the mind. 
‘Spiritual things,” indeed, “‘can only be 
spiritually discerned.” There is no other 
way. By attempting other methods men miss 
both the realisation and significance of the 
spiritual universe : just as they would miss the 
forces and laws of the physical universe if they 
refused to accept them unless they could per- 
ceive them with their senses. The senses can 
show to the reason the phenomena which 
suggest, and ultimately prove, these physical 
laws; but of themselves the senses cannot 
discern them. So reason can suggest to faith 
the reality of spiritual things ; yet it cannot of 
itself discern them. As sight is the hand- 
maid of reason, so reason is the handmaid of 
faith. All are great faculties: but the greatest 
of the three is faith. 

What, then, is faith? Its best definition is 
given by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Faith, he says, is the substance— 
Umdatacis, substantia—of things hoped for ; the 
evidence, test, or proof—éeyxos, convictio—of 
things not seen. This is the inspired defini- 
tion of faith: a definition wholly different from 
ordinary theological definitions. Faith is not 
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opinion but conviction, not creed. but:firoéf not: i 
superimposed authority but tested truth,:-not :-.. - 
superstition but substance, not the fabrie cof: ai. : 


dream but the evidence of the grandest of all 
realities. And man’s spirit is the organ by 
which his spiritual relationships are most truly 
perceived: by which they are most firmly 
realised. 

Again: faith, this definition tells us, is the 
substance of things hoped for. It is that 
which imparts to Christian hopes their 
certainty and steadfastness. Consider what 
hope means in the Christian sense. In the 
Christian sense hope signifies the exact opposite 
of hope in the commonplace acceptation of the 
term. When the world speaks of things hoped 
for it means things uncertain : such as the 
recovery of a friend from sickness, or the 
prospect of good weather, or the expectation 
of some advantage, and the like. But when 
Christianity speaks of hope, no cloud of un- 
certainty overshadows the expression. Of all 
certainties the hopes of the Gospel are to the 
Christian the most certain. ‘They are the 
anchor of his soul: sure and steadfast, immov- 
ably fixed in the grounds of eternal fact beneath 
the rolling waves of this uncertain mortal life. 
Christ is the Christian’s hope: but for 
Christians there is no uncertainty about the 
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<i i Christi: Eiké the anchor of a ship, the Christ 


_::is eut‘of sight. None the less He holds on to 
: “tthe: Christian, and the Christian to Him. 
He is, like all a Christian’s most changeless 
hopes, within the veil : yet is He as substantial 
as a rock, as sure as truth. Invisible and in- 
tangible to sense, He is very clear and very 
real to Christian hope. And the faculty which 
gives to Him, and to all the unseen hopes of 
which He is the centre and the spring, present 
substance and present reality, is the spiritual 
faculty of faith. Without faith Christian 
hopes are a dream: through faith they become 
substantial certainties and attested truths. 
Faith, then, is the evidence, the proof, of 
things not seen. As sight is the evidence of 
things seen, and reason the test of things 
rational, and conscience the proof of righteous- 
ness, and love the strongest conviction of per- 
sonal relationships—so faith is the evidence, the 
test, the proof, the conviction of the realities 
and the relationships of the spiritual world. 
Without the senses there could be no sensible 
world for us, without reason no rational world, 
without conscience no moral world, without 
love no world of affections. In like manner 
without faith there can be for us no spiritual 
world. Faith is the faculty which sees spiritual 
things: and by seeing them proves them to be. 
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If a man were utterly bereft of all his 
senses—devoid of touch, taste, smell, hearing, 
sight—the whole world of sensible realities 
and relationships would be non-existent to him. 
His senses do not make the sensible world— 
the sensible world exists whether he is sensible 
of it or not—but they do make, and they 
alone can make, it sensible to him; give him 
evidence of it, prove it to be. Without them 
he would have no more evidence and proof of 
the existence of the physical world than a 
stone. The only possible means of proving 
the existence of the sensible world is through 
the senses. If we were without eyes, light 
and colour would make no appeal to us: if 
without palate, taste would be meaningless : if 
without ears, music would have no sound. As 
far as any man is physically defective, to that 
extent the physical world for him has little 
meaning and no attraction. Yet if a deaf man 
were to argue with a musician that there were 
no such thing as sound: or the dumb man 
with an orator that there is no such thing as 
speech : or the blind man confessed himself 
an unbeliever in colour, form, or beauty : what 
answer could you, who can hear, speak, and see, 
make to him? Perhaps none to him convinc- 
ing or even intelligible: yet an answer 


aboundingly sufficient for yourself in the 
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exercise and gladness of hearing, speech, and 
sight. 

Similarly with reason, and all the faculties 
of the soul. To a man without reason the 
whole world of thought has neither meaning 
nor being: to one without conscience right 
and wrong are foolish and groundless dis- 
tinctions. What is the use of discoursing to 
a man without will, of firmness and courage? 
You might as well address a wave on the 
wisdom of becoming a rock. Tenderness, 
pure devotion, and all the loyalties of love 
are only matters for jesting and contempt to 
the profligate, cruel sensualist. His indul- 
gences and lusts have killed in him the faculty 
of love. Yet to reasonable, righteous, resolute, 
loving persons, the denials and the impotence 
and the ridicule of their reasonless, conscience- 
less, will-less, heartless fellows is no disproof 
of the existence and the power of reason, con- 
science, will, and love. And if you ask the 
reasoning man what evidence he has of the 
world of thought, he will answer that his 
reason is the evidence. Because he can think, 
he is certain of the fact of thought and the 
faculty of thinking. In the same way the 
man of enlightened conscience will tell you 
he is sure there are such splendid things as 
righteousness, and duty, and truth ; because 
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his conscience bears invincible testimony to 
their existence and their sovereignty. So also 
because a man realises he can will he has no 
doubt of the reality of will-power. And the 
proof of the world of love is that we love, 
and, because of our love, are in turn loved 
again. 

Similarly with the spiritual universe. Asa 
man’s physical faculties afford him evidence of 
the physical world, and his soul faculties 
evidence of the psychical world, so_ his 
spiritual faculties, and especially the faculty 
of faith, afford him evidence, weighty and 
quite trustworthy evidence, of the spiritual 
world. Faith gives conviction, reality, sub- 
stance to invisible things and eternal hopes. 
And if a man without faith denies the exist- 
ence of this invisible world of facts and hopes, 
the believer’s answer is like the seeing man’s 
answer to the blind, or the reasoning man’s 
answer to the thoughtless. You cannot, he 
replies, establish the world of spirit without 
believing, any more than that of thought with- 
out thinking, or of sight without seeing. For 
him faith is the sight of the unseen. As 
seeing is believing, according to the old 
apothegm, in the sensible world, so, and even 
still more truly, believing is seeing in the 
spiritual world. Faith, indeed, does not make 
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the spiritual world to be. That world exists 
whether we believe in it or not. But without 
faith it does not exist for anyone—ze. is not 
apprehended to exist, whereas for everyone 
with faith it exists, and exists substantially. 
And faith is the proof of its existence. This 
does not mean that the spiritual world is merely 
a subjective reality to the believer—the creation 
of his own consciousness. It means that it is 
an objective reality—a vast fact outside him- 
self—which his faith enables him to see, and 
lay hold of, as the most sure of all his certainties. 

Are we then, it may be rightly asked, to 
suppose that everything actually is which we 
believe to be; or that we cannot believe in 
anything which actually is not? By no means. 
Believing a thing does not prove it, any more 
than seeing it, or thinking it. Any faculty in 
man, taken by itself, may easily be, and often 
is, deceived. A straight rod looked at in 
water seems crooked. The mirage in the 
desert is an ocular delusion. When any in- 
dividual man tells you he has seen a ghost, it 
is not certain that the ghost exists: although 
if ten thousand persons of sober mind were to. 
affirm that under normal conditions they had 
seen it, the probabilities of the ghost’s exist- 
ence would improve: and if ten thousand times 
ten thousand were, in age after age, to declare 
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they had seen it, the probabilities would be 
enormously multiplied. Even then, however, 
they would not amount to an absolute certainty 
if they depended upon appearances offered to 
sight alone: for, as the geocentric theories of 
astronomy prove, appearances may for genera- 
tions deceive the wisest and most learned of 
men. 

Similarly reason may be deceived. The 
contradictions of philosophers cannot all be 
true: yet philosophers are reasoning men. 
When men’s premises differ their conclusions 
inevitably differ also. Even when. their 
premises are the same their deductions often 
vary. It is an old saying that “ men’s opinions 
are as numerous as their minds.” How very 
few and rare are the subjects on which the 
reason of all men reaches an identical result ! 
Even in geometry there are differences : and 
especially in methods of demonstration. What 
mean we by the common expression, ‘‘schools 
of thought”? Do we not mean that reason 
is an imperfect guide: that it leads men of 
equal knowledge and ability not only to diverse, 
but sometimes to adverse, conclusions on one 
and the same subject? ‘Truth, absolute and 
complete, is probably not yet accessible to man 
even in the world of thought : except perhaps 
within the narrow range of mathematics and 
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formal logic. Even here doubts occasionally 
arise. And although amid the uncertainties 
by which we are encompassed reason is our 
best and surest guide—so sure that whatever 
runs contrary to it cannot be entertained by 
reasonable men— yet reason is deceivable 
through ignorance, through inadequate train- 
ing, through the deviations of taste, tempera- 
ment, upbringing, surroundings, and the like. 
If my supposed facts are not facts, the more 
correctly my reason deals with them, the less 
correct my conclusions will be. If my facts 
are right but my syllogisms are wrong, my 
deductions will be wrong also. And, most 
notably of all, if my reason looks at its facts 
through the glass of desire, its vision will be 
as distorted as the reflection of a man’s face in 
a spoon. Yet, despite of all its deceivableness 
and its self-deceivings, reason remains the only 
proof we have of the existence of mind and 
the world of thought. 

The same is true of conscience. The 
conscience in all ages has been deceived, even 
degraded, times without number. It is. not 
long ago that the conscience of multitudes 
of enlightened men found justifying causes for 
the burning of witches and the persecution of 
thinkers, for torture and slavery. Even now 
it can be made to acquiesce in the horrors: of 
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selfish wars, in marriages for money, in 
political insincerities and social wrongs and 
ecclesiastical slanders. Yet conscience still 
remains the only faculty we possess of seeing 
and perceiving the moral universe, and of 
inclining our lives to harmonious obedience 
to its just and equal laws. 

Similarly with faith. Faith may be de- 
ceived, has been deceived, is being deceived 
to-day, in numbers of instances numberless : 
none the less is it the only faculty we possess 
of apprehending the spiritual universe, and of 
realising our own deathless relationships to 
that universe. Except spiritually, spiritual 
things are not discernible. A believer may 
be deceived in his belief: yet, unless he 
\ believes, the invisible world can never be an 
established fact for him. He has no other 
faculty wherewith to establish it. You might 
as well try to catch hold of a proposition in 
Euclid or a syllogism in logic with your 
fingers, or a steam engine with your conscience, 
as grasp God, and the certainties within the 
veil, by reason alone. The several worlds of 
body, soul, and spirit are distinct, and to some 
extent incommensurate, worlds. It is largely 
because men have not realised this fundamental 
fact that they continue in their irreligion. 
When we try to become religious by reason 
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alone, we are bound to fail in the effort. 
Reason is, indeed, a strong and great help to 
religion. It can supply suggestions, illustra- 
tions, evidences: just as sight can assist the 
mathematician with the aid of diagrams. 
Yet as the diagrams are not the demonstration, 
so the evidences of religion are not religion. 
Religion is a life: a life springing from a 
second, spiritual birth: a birth from above. 
And until a man is spiritually born, he can- 
not spiritually see: any more than he can 
physically see before he is physically born. 
We neglect the fundamental teachings of 
Christ, such as He taught to Nicodemus, 
when we overlook these fundamental truths. 
We must be born twice before we can see 
God. 

The spiritual life which succeeds the spiritual 
birth is a life of spiritual relationships. These 
relationships bind us to all things spiritual 
whether in this world or that which is to 
come: and so they are called “ religion.” 
For religion is not a conviction of the senses 
or even of the soul alone: it is primarily the 
binding conviction of the spirit. In this 
respect religion differs from theology. The- 
ology is for the mind: religion for the spirit. 
Theology is the science of the religious life : 
religion is the life itself, Theology deals 
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with definitions, creeds, historical evidences, 
demonstrations of dogmas. Religion is the 
life from above: the life of spiritual relation- 
ships, spiritual visions, spiritual duties. It is 
good to be skilled in theology as it is good to 
be skilled in biology: but as skill in biology 
is not necessary to physical life, so skill in 
theology is not necessary to spiritual life. 
Millions of men enjoy physical health without 
biological learning ; and millions also enjoy 
spiritual health without theological learning. 
Nay, more! as men who obey the laws of 
health are more healthy than the most learned 
biologists who neglect them, so they who 
practise religion are more religious than the 
most learned theologians who disregard its 
precepts. It is more religious to live in love 
without theology than to know all theology 
without love. Theology is of reason, religion 
of faith: and as faith is higher than reason, 
so theology is lower than religion. 

But although faith is higher than reason, 
yet faith is always reasonable. Faith tran- 
scends reason, as reason transcends sight: and, 
therefore, faith may correct reason as reason 
may correct sight. But faith does not con- 
tradict reason any more than reason contradicts 
sight. To correct a deceit is not the same 
thing as to contradict reason. It is to set the 
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deceived free from his deceit: to deliver the 
faculties from the influence of a distorting 
medium: as when the apparent crookedness 
of a straight stick is corrected by drawing the 
stick from the water, or the apparent follies 
of reason are corrected by changing the pre- 
mises, or the apparent bigotries of religion 
are corrected by the teachings of the Gospel. 
It is only in this corrective sense, and not 
in the sense of contradiction, that the saying 
is true: Credo guia non intelligam (‘I believe 
because I do not understand”). We can 
rightly believe things above our intelligence, 
but never against it. It would be a ridicu- 
lous saying and beneath contempt: Credo 
quia absurdum (“1 believe it because it is 
absurd ’’). God does hosts of things impossible 
to men: but never anything absurd. If a 
thing is impossible of accomplishment by me, 
if it altogether surpasses the range of my 
understanding and knowledge: I can yet 
easily, and reasonably, believe it possible of 
accomplishment by a Higher Power with 
vaster knowledge; but I cannot, and ought 
not to, believe it if it mocks my intelligence 
and commits outrage upon my reason: be- 
cause such reason as I have, however little, is 
a ray from the Reason of God; and such 
intelligence as I have, however limited, is a 
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spark from the Mind of God. It is one thing, 
therefore, to correct and supplement my 
reason: another, and quite different thing, to 
violate it and to trample it down. 

Let me take an illustration of this differ- 
ence. The Resurrection of our Lord was 
what is called in modern, but mistaken, 
language ‘“‘a miracle.” In the truer language 
of the New Testament it is called “a sign.” 
It was, indeed, not only an abnormal but a 
unique event. Yet we have sensible proof 
of its occurrence: the witness not only of 
isolated individuals, but of five hundred persons 
at once. Assuming that Jesus Christ was God, 
the reason of the thing is also in favour of His 
Resurrection, seeing that it is not possible for 
reason to suppose that the Son of God should 
see corruption. And to faith, the blessed vision 
of the Ascended Lord is the sweetest and 
brightest of all its lights, as it was to Saul on 
his journey to Damascus. In this instance,’ 
therefore, the vision of faith does not con- 
tradict reason, but is confirmed by it : and the 
witness of reason is corroborated by that of 
the senses. In the case of transubstantiation, 
however, the case is just the opposite. The 
senses contradict the dogma, the reason con- 
firms their contradiction, and as the supposed 
presence in the Sacrament is not spiritual but 
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material—actual flesh and blood—faith, which 
is the faculty of spiritual discernment, is out 
of its proper sphere, although improperly 
summoned to choke the voice of reason. In 
the latter case, therefore, the belief is a ground- 
less superstition: in the former, a sensible, 
reasonable, spiritual conviction. 

We acknowledge then, without reserve, that 
believing a thing neither makes it to be, nor 
makes it true: and that whatsoever goes in the 
teeth of reason, and is demonstrably irrational, 
is necessarily false. It may be accepted by 
superstition, but cannot be accepted by faith. 
Faith may truly say : Credo quia non intelligam, 
or Credo quia impossibile (‘1 grasp by faith what 
I cannot grasp by reason”’), just as reason may 
say : Intel/ligo quia non tangam, or Intelligo quia 
intangible (“I grasp with my understanding 
what I cannot grasp with my senses”). But 
faith cannot truly say : Credo quia absurdum (“1 
believe in the absurd’), any more than reason 
can say: Intelligo guia contra sensum (“I under- 
stand the senseless”). There is nothing absurd 
in the Gospel. Its revelations often transcend 
reason. By no searchings of its own could 
reason have found them out. But when 
offered to reason, reason is not insulted or 
abased by them, but rather exalted and glori- 
fied. And this has, for nineteen centuries; 
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been the experience of ever-increasing multi- 
tudes, and is their experience to-day. Many 
of the most progressive intellects, the most 
careful thinkers, the most enlightened minds 
tell us with a simplicity which certifies their 
truthfulness, that faith for them is a great 
fact, a great faculty, the substance of all their 
hopes, the proof of the invisible world. They 
do not all agree on ¢he faith, xe. the creeds, | 
but they all agree about faith itself, as their 
assurance of God and His word. Such a 
mass of evidence cannot be explained away. 
Sadly true it is that all men have not faith, 
as all have not reason, nor all sight. But as 
blind men are exceptional and mindless men 
also exceptional, so, I am persuaded, that 
men who have never had faith in the whole 
course of their lives are exceptional too. As 
a rule God gives to every man some measure 
not only of sight and reason, but also of faith. 
And the difference between religious and irre- 
ligious men lies not so much in the original 
gift as in its subsequent training. Any gift 
neglected will come to nought. Any gift 
overstrained will suffer. We know quite 
well how the laws of atrophy and excess 
work in other departments of the constitution 
of man. Charles Darwin has told us in 
language imperishable how his taste for music, 
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and his talent of imagination, died down 
through want of use. The excess of thinking 
also leads to the precipices of insanity. And 
the same great and awful laws hold true of 
faith. They operate as powerfully and resist- 
lessly in the regions of spirit as in those of © 
reason and sense. As children, most men 
have had some faith; some measure of the 
believing faculty, and the believing power, 
which gives substance to hope and proof to 
things not seen. Heaven lay about us in our 
infancy. The invisible was plainly visible. 
The things around, within our sight, were 
not more real then than the things above, 
_ beyond our gaze. 

But how is it now in riper years? With 
some faith has grown very dim, if not alto- 
gether dead. And why? What is the cause 
of this decadence and decay? We deceive 
ourselves when we answer that we have out- 
grown our faith, and are no longer credulous 
children but adult, reasoning men. True, 
you may have outgrown many of your 
childish beliefs, because your manhood has 
put away childish things. All thoughtful 
men do that. But that is not the question. 
Childishness is as distinct from childlikeness 
as being a simpleton is from being simple- 
minded, Inspiration bids us put away childish - 
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things: but it also tells us that unless we 
become as little children—with the faith and 
hearts of children—we cannot see the Kingdom 
of God. Beliefs are not necessarily belief. 
Beliefs are creeds, and creeds may change in 
their forms of expression with increasing 
knowledge. But belief is life and power— 
spiritual life and spiritual power,—and the only 
changes possible to it are the change into a 
higher strength or a lower feebleness. As 
when a child’s sight grows into a man’s he sees 
more discriminately ; or a child’s conscience to 
a man’s he judges more righteously : so when a 
child’s faith grows to a man’s he believes more 
vividly. But when a child’s sight sees no 
longer any “splendour in the grass,” it is not 
because the splendour has vanished, but because 
the sight is clouded. Or when a child’s con- 
science grows callous to the claims of virtue, 
it is not because virtue has ceased to be pure 
and good, but because the moral faculty has 
been withered by grossness. So also when a 
child’s faculty of faith has grown blind and 
weak, it is not because heaven has perished, 
but because earth has prevailed. 

Once again I recapitulate the inexorable 
truth that it is with faith, as with every other 
faculty of man—senses, reason, conscience, will, 
and love,—neglect and starvation ruin them: 
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only by culture and due sustenance can their © 
health and growth be maintained. Hence 
arises the duty, the great and imperative duty, 
of believing. If we stir not up the faculty of 
belief, it will sink into indolence. Unless we 
exercise it, it will become impotent. Except 
it be duly fed, it cannot live: it must inevit- 
ably die. And in its death is involved the 
death of our noblest and divinest manhood. 
For without faith it is not only impossible to 
please God, it is also impossible to develop the 
divinity in ourselves. Worship, prayer, praise, 
the patient study of God’s revelations, holy ~ 
communion with God, holy communion 
with our fellow-men, holy communion with 
ourselves: these, and such as these, are the 
appointed means for the sustenance and develop- 
ment of faith. If we will not, if we refuse to, 
make use of these appointed means, then, as 
surely as night follows day, and winter summer, 
and famine the sluggard’s seedtime, so surely 
shall we forfeit the fruition of our highest 
manhood, which is the establishment within 
us of the divine similitude. 

I would add another thought in this connec- 
tion, viz. the incalculable importance of the 
religious upbringing of the young. Childhood 
is the precious seedtime of human life. Upon 


childhood largely depend the issues and the 
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harvests of our manhood. As the child sows, 
the adult reaps. Habits formed in childhood 
become incorporate as part of our future char- 
acter. Hence the vast importance of an early 
training of the sense of religious duty. By 
this I do not mean so much training in 
theology, which is near akin to denomina- 
tional training, as training in religion, which 
is Scriptural training. Theological or denomi- 
national training will be interesting and useful 
in later life. But how little effect this kind of 
early training has, even in the ablest hands, in 
after life, is conclusively shown in several lands 
by the prevalent superstition and agnosticism of 
men who have received a thorough denomi- 
national training as children. But Scriptural 
training—and especially training in parts of the 
psalms and prophets, in the teachings of Christ 
and His Apostles—is a wholly different thing. 
It is the appeal of the Spirit of God to the 
spirit of the child: the exhibition of the love 
of God to a child’s sympathy for love. Awe, 
the awe which saves from sin, steals over the 
child in the presence of the Manger and the 
Cross: of the angels in the empty tomb, and 
of the vision of the Ascending Lord. Imagina- 
tion is stirred in its most secret depths by the 
remembrance that the Son of God took little 
children in His arms, blessing them and say- 
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ing that every child has its guardian angel 
beholding the face of the Father, and mirroring 
the wants of the child, in heaven. The good- 
ness of God in His great love for children 
leads them to repentance and grateful resolve 
to strive and be good themselves. Such faith, 
nourished by precept and example both at 
home and at school, is strengthened by the 
growth of years and experience and seldom fails 
to be finally established. The duty of culti- 
vating this faith, this practice of the presence 
of God, this growth of our spiritual faculties, 
is among the highest, noblest duties of man. 
Of other duties some have a mortal origin 
and their awards are temporal: but this is 
founded in our immortality and its recompense 
is eternal. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CULTURE OF CONSCIENCE 


Ir is important to bear in mind when reflecting 
upon the nature of conscience that conscience 
is not necessarily, and always, strong and en- 
lightened. It is sometimes weak and dark, 
and needs careful strengthening and illumina- 
tion. They who erect conscience into a 
standard of conduct forget, or ignore, this 
fundamental fact. Conscience is not of itself 
a standard of conduct, far less a final or perfect 
standard. It is, as Bishop Butler says in his 
Dissertation on Virtue, *‘A moral approving 
and disapproving faculty which can detect the 
difference between injury and harm, right and 
wrong, what is odious and “anette base or 
worthy.” But it cannot do any of these things 
well without training : without practice as an 
athlete practises for the contest, without taking 
intelligent and skilful pains as an artist with 
his raw material, without paying due honour 
and reverence to the echo of God in the soul ; 
and, therefore, paying most careful heed also 
131 
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that its echoes be those of the true voices of 
God, and not of such traditions of men as 
make those voices of none effect, and conse- 
quently the echoes of conscience of none 
effect also. 

This confusion between conscience as a 
faculty which needs exercise and guidance, and 
conscience as a standard and law to itself, has 
wrought, and still is working, enormous 
mischief. Yet one would have thought that 
even a superficial attention either to the facts of 
history, or the phenomena of daily life, would 
have sufficed to dispel this confusion. For 
what can be more clear than that the standards 
which conscience approves or disapproves have 
not been the same in all ages, nor amongst 
different peoples of the same age, nor in the 
same person at different times. ‘The conscience 
which smote David for cutting off the skirt of 
Saul’s robe, as Saul was sleeping, hardly seems 
to us the same conscience, so changed was its 
tenor, as the conscience which allowed him to 
perpetrate the grossest wrongs without, as far 
as the records bear witness, the least compunc- 
tion until charged by Nathan with his atrocious 
guiltiness. Similarly, different men have, 
with equal conscientiousness, different con- 
sciences on the self-same matter. What one 
man deems the right course, not intellectually 
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but morally, another deems wrong. Nor are 
all men equally sensitive or illuminated in their 
moral nature. Conscience cannot, therefore, 
be of itself either a uniform or trustworthy 
standard of morals, a constant and unvarying 
light upon our path, a fixed and steady star 
above our heads. 

History abounds with changes, mostly 
higher developments, of the human conscience. 
The conscience of the savage is an entirely 
different judge from that of the civilised man. 
The old Hindoos esteemed it a part of filial 
piety to expose their aged parents on the 
banks of the Ganges: we should deem such 
exposures anti-filial and impious. ‘The ancients 
thought that the sacrifice of human victims 
was the most acceptable of all offerings to the 
deity: we think such sacrifices an abomi- 
nation. Some of them thought that lust was 
a part of religion: we know that it is only 
the pure in heart that can see God in His 
beauty. ‘In Sparta it was the custom to 
teach children to steal, albeit they were 
punished if their theft was discovered”: we 
know that the guilt to be rightly punished is 
in the theft itself, not in the clumsiness 
which leads to detection. Even in Christian 
ages some of the practices once vindicated in 
the name of conscience appear to us naked 
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infamies, though religious tyrants and _per- 
secutors have honestly thought, as Saul of 
Tarsus did before his conversion, that, in 
practising them, they were doing God service. 
Even yet some think that a good end justifies 
evil means : as, e.g., falsehood in the interests of 
religion. But Christ, with His perfect con- 
science, taught otherwise ; for He promised 
that when the Spirit of truth entered into 
men He would guide them into all truth. 
These are but a few examples, which could 
be indefinitely multiplied, of the continuous 
changeableness and development of the human 
conscience : examples which prove incontest- 
ably that conscience is not of itself sufficient, 
without training and culture, either to act as a 
guide to man or to supply him with standards 
of true judgment in moral conduct. Apart 
from the knowledge of God’s mind and the 
realisation of His ways, conscience is often 
dark and prone to err. There is a quite vast 
difference between a conscience and a good 
conscience : between the mere natural faculty, 
which is, so to say, the raw material out of which 
the good conscience may be evolved, and the 
well-trained good conscience itself : a difference 
not less distinct than that between the shape- 
less block of marble in the quarry and the 
statue into which it is transfigured by Michael 
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Angelo ; between the brown, earthy bulb and 
the fragrant, beautiful lily ; between the child 
learning to count and the man measuring the 
heavens. 

The fact is that conscience, which is the 
moral organ or faculty in man, requires, like 
every other organ or faculty, ¢.g. sight and 
reason and faith, careful and continuous train- 
ing before it can be trusted to perform its 
functions healthily and well. We know that 
the eye needs long training before it can ac- 
curately measure distance, or judge aright of 
the proportion of things, or distinguish 
between loveliness and showiness. So with 
the reason. Starting from false premisses, it 
inevitably lands the reasoner in a quagmire 
of false conclusions. When men thought that 
the earth was a huge plane supported on the 
shoulders of Atlas and girdled by the stream 
of Ocean, they were not brainless fools. 
The reasoning faculties of some of them were 
among the greatest, clearest, and strongest ever 
known. But every schoolboy is now aware 
that not a little of their science was non- 
sense: not because the schoolboy’s faculty for 
reason is greater than theirs, but because he 
dwells in a light unseen by them: a light of 
truer, fuller knowledge, grounded on count- 
less tests of stern experiment. Yet with all 
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its greater light the schoolboy’s faculty of 
reason will be a miserable, useless dwarf, com- 
pared with that of the ancient intellectuals, 
unless he trains and exercises it and nourishes 
it well with healthy, assimilated knowledge. 
Similarly with the faculty of faith, by which 
we perceive and realise God and all spiritual 
verities. Without the knowledge of revela- 
tion faith will as surely have false visions of 
spiritual things as without the knowledge of 
physical facts reason has had false notions of 
rational things. Moreover, as untrained reason 
cannot assimilate natural knowledge, so un- 
trained faith cannot assimilate spiritual know- 
ledge. We cannot enjoy the presence of God 
unless we practise it. 

So is it also with the faculty of conscience. 
The value of its judgments depends on the 
extent of its training and the degree of its 
enlightenment. An undisciplined conscience, 
or an unenlightened conscience, is of itself no 
more sure and safe a guide in the realm of 
morals than an untrained eye in the realm of 
beauty, or an ignorant mind in the realm of 
reason, or a blindly sentimental or emotional 
faith in the realm of religion. Bishop Butler, 
who truly and greatly magnifies conscience as 
the supreme magistrate in the moral constitu- 
tion and government of man, yet rightly and 
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wisely insists that “‘ of itself conscience is not 
a steady and permanent principle of action. 
Unhappily, we always have it in our power to 
lay it asleep. Neglect alone will suppress 
and stifle it and bring it almost into a state of 
stupefaction.” This is a most stern and pro- 
found truth on which they would do well to 
reflect who proudly boast of their conscien- 
tiousness, affirming that their conscience com- 
pels them to do this, or forbids them to do that. 
For before the worth of the verdict of any 
conscience can be truly appraised, the know- 
ledge and light of that conscience must be 
taken into account: otherwise we may easily 
slip into confusing conscientiousness with what 
is little more than obstinacy and self-will. 
Nothing can excel the grandeur, yea, the 
sublimity of conscience asa faculty. It is the 
supreme perceptive faculty in the moral con- 
stitution of man. It has the wondrous gift 
of discernment between right and wrong, good 
and evil, truth and falsehood. It is the light 
without which man’s moral self would be 
utter darkness. It can recognise the claims 
of duty and bend the will in allegiance to the 
sovereignty of its kingly claims. But in order 
to wield its sway aright, it is essential that it 
should first exercise itself in obedience to 
‘commandments higher than itself. It is 
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singularly true of conscience that “until it 
has learned to obey it is not fit to rule.” 
Obedience to God’s commandments, under 
the hallowing influence of His Spirit, alone 
creates a clean heart and renews a right spirit 
in man. And without purity of heart the 
conscience cannot pronounce right judgments, 
any more than a poisoned spring can send 
forth wholesome waters. 

Hence the New Testament declares that in 
the exercise or training of a good and trust- 
worthy conscience the chief and indispensable 
requisite is that God should be the Witness 
and Judge of its goodness. Unless a con- 
science be good before God there is no 
stability in its goodness. In other words, if 
we take the New Testament as our authority 
and guide, morality depends on religion, the 
best conduct in life on the strongest belief in 
God, and the only trustworthy evidence of 
an undefiled conscientiousness on obedience to 
His commandments. No man’s conscience 
has any right to claim either submission from 
himself, or reverence from his fellows, until it 
has brought itself into harmony with those 
divine standards of conduct which have been 
revealed for the general good of universal men. 
Apart from revelation, apart from the know- 
ledge of God’s will, and a resolute obedience 
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to that will, conscience is neither a safe nor 
unerring guide of human life. For, as we 
have seen, its voice varies according to circum- 
stances. At one time it has permitted men 
to delight in blood, to glory in theft, to 
wallow in lust. At another, to call good evil, 
and evil good, in the sacred name of religion 
itself. For even religion, unless it be a religion 
of truth and goodness, cannot make the con- 
science good and true. 

“To live,” therefore, ‘“‘ according to con- 
science”’ is, of itself, neither certainly nor 
necessarily to live an honourable and righteous 
life. For conscience cannot, unaided, create 
either sure or high standards of right and truth 
and good. What conscience with practice 
can do is to recognise and pay obedient homage 
to those standards when presented to its vision. 
As the eye cannot make the landscape, but only 
see it: or the brain the world of thought, but 
only grasp it: so conscience cannot create the 
moral universe, but only perceive it, and find 
unfathomable joy and gladness in obedience to 
its laws. 

Yet as the eye of a new-born child suggests 
that a world of beauty lies before the child in 
its after-growth to see: and the infant brain 
suggests that there is a world of knowledge 
and thought for the future man to learn and 
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reflect upon: so even the most rudimentary 
conscience suggests that there is a world of 
morals which, after due nourishment and 
training, the maturely developed conscience 
may know and love. This world of highest 
morals is set before conscience in Holy Scrip- 
ture. ‘The commandments of God reveal the 
fact not merely of a moral government of the 
world, but of a Moral Governor also. They 
are divine decrees: decrees of a Personal 
Creator laying on personal creatures the duty 
of faithful obedience, not only, or chiefly, for 
the Creator’s glory, but, intentionally and 
principally, for the creatures’ good. Man’s 
good! ‘That is the great end and purpose of 
God’s commandments. And one means by 
which these commandments attain their end 
is by setting before conscience the highest 
standard of righteousness, and thus provoking 
it to the splendidly ambitious toil of climbing 
towards their heights. 

In Christianity these commandments find 
their consummation. The Divine Founder 
of the Christian religion summed their purpose 
up in the one grand term of Love: whole- 
hearted love of God, and whole-hearted love 
for men. Divine and human love, therefore, 
are the authoritative standards by which the 
Christian conscience must, and only rightly 
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can, measure itself. They are the ideals 
towards which it should ever strive: the 
ambitions in which it should ever glory. 
Whatever is contrary to Christian love is 
contrary also to Christian conscience. If God 
be our Father, then, not to love Him is 
immoral, because a violation of natural, filial 
piety. If men be our brothers, then, to treat 
them in unbrotherly fashion is immoral, and 
a sin against a rightly trained Christian con- 
science. Whatever it be that sets men against 
one another—selfish wealth or selfish labour, 
party rancour in politics or religion, luxurious 
waste or remediable want, lust, pride, covet- 
ousness—is immoral, because an obscuration 
of the Christian ideal and, therefore, a darken- 
ing of the Christian conscience. To pretend 
that we do anything conscientiously, if any- 
thing we do is contrary to the law of love, 
is to be the dupe of our heart’s own deceitful- 
ness, and in the name of conscientiousness to 
dethrone conscience. 

The whole progress of Christian civilisation 
has always hitherto depended, and still depends, 
upon the harmony between the Son of God’s 
commandments and the conscience of the sons 
of men. What we call the dark ages were 
not simply, or chiefly, made dark by the want 
of intellectual light and intellectual knowledge: 
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by the prevalence of Ptolemaic calculations, 
or the temporary loss of the best Greek and 
Roman literature, or the absence of printing. 
What made those ages “dark” was the 
perversion of Christianity into ecclesiasticism, 
the decadence of faith into superstition, the 
suspension of intimate relation, and therefore 
a resultant rupture, between religion and 
morals. It is often said, and most truly, that 
morals can only stand sure on the rocks of 
religion. But it is equally true, though not 
so often said, that religion cannot stand firm 
except on a foundation of morals. Morals 
and religion are each necessary to the other. 
Neither of them can live and grow apart from 
the other. An immoral religion and an 
irreligious morality are contradictions in terms. 
Men who deny God deny their own divinity 
also: and in denying their divinity they sap 
the foundations not only of religion, but of 
human brotherhood also, and therefore of 
those right relationships on which alone right 
morals can be established. 

It is true that we often find in Christian 
lands a high type and standard of morals 
among those who discard the Christian faith. 
Some who profess no religion yet practise a 
lofty morality. But why is this? Is it not 
sometimes because of their early upbringing ; 
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the unconscious influence of memories which 
they may smother but cannot extinguish ? 
And sometimes also because of the religious 
atmosphere which they daily breathe, and the 
religious surroundings amidst which they 
dwell? Can the history of humanity supply 
any instance in which the morals of a people 
have been higher than its religion, or in which 
the decay of religion has not led to the decay 
of morals? Is it not universally true that 
the nobler a people’s religion is, the nobler 
also its morals tend to grow? Non-religious 
individuals may be found to be highly moral 
in a land of high religion, but there has never 
been in any land a highly moral people, taken 
collectively, with a low religion or no religion 
at all. For conscience cannot create a moral 
world any more than sight can make a world 
of beauty. But as sight can see beauty when 
presented to it by nature, so conscience can 
perceive goodness when revealed to it by 
religion from God. 

God and conscience! These two working 
together will ultimately win the world into 
righteousness. But sunder them, and the 
world will never attain its appointed moral 
goal. For God will not work the highest 
glory for mankind without the co-operation 
of conscience :. and conscience of itself, as we 
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have already seen, cannot. ‘ Conscience,” to 
quote Bishop Butler again, “is in no respect 
more important than as it suggests the idea of 
a Moral Governor of the world. Let this 
idea be once effaced, and the principle of 
conscience will soon be found weak and in- 
effectual.” In all studies on the nature and 
power of conscience this fact is cardinal. 
When a man has ceased to have a conscience 
towards God he has gone far on the way 
towards the destruction of his conscience to- - 
wards men. This is evident not only from 
history and experience, but from the nature 
of the case itself. For very few are they who 
at some time or other in their lives have not 
had some idea of God (a righteous and Holy 
God, Who loves them and to Whom they are 
accountable for their words and deeds) sug- 
gested to them from some source, either from 
conscience within or an occurrence without. 
Howsoever suggested, the idea is, and is felt 
to be, good and noble. To put it away or 
disdain it, therefore, is an evil and ignoble 
act, and consequently immoral. It is dis- 
obedience to a higher voice. And every such 
disobedience is demoralising, - and ethically 
lowering. By such disobedience the con- 
science is cowed, hardened, darkened, weakened. 
And in proportion to the induration and neglect 
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of the idea of God, it tends to grow indurate 
and neglectful of its duties towards men. ‘The 
best conscience towards God is, therefore, in 
the nature of the case, the best conscience 
towards man. 

One of the great vocations of the Church 
of Christ is to train the conscience of men up 
to the Christian standard: to create a Chris- 
tian atmosphere in which the Christian con- 
science can freely breathe: to fan the fires of 
Christian indignation which burn the guilty 
conscience with shame: to set forth the 
Christian ideals in all their sweet and shining 
beauty, so as to attract and sustain the good 
conscience in striving for their attainment. 
The Church of Christ has been too long 
engrossed with little things— things quite 
trivial in proportion to the greatness of Chris- 
tian truth—-the mint of traditions, the anise 
of rubrics, the cummin of ceremonies. . The 
time has come for it to concentrate all its 
attention and force upon the weightier matters 
of moralised religion : justice, mercy, and truth. 
Creeds and ceremonies are not without im- 

ortance in religion. They have their proper 
place to fill: their useful function to discharge. 
But it is not the first place or the highest 
function: as is shown by the fact that in the 


New Testament they are seldom even men- 
10 
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tioned. ‘The emphasis of the New Testament 
is always, and invariably, upon love: filial 
love to God, brotherly love to men. New 
Testament religion is above all things the 
religion which creates, and fosters, a good 
conscience towards God and men always. 

The world is waiting, hungering, and thirst- 
ing for this New Testament religion, the 
genuine Christianity of the Redeeming and 
Uplifting Christ. Nothing else will win or 
satisfy a hurrying, weary, and heavy-laden 
world. Substitute the Church for the Christ, 
and the world will turn a deaf ear and pass it 
by. But uplift the Christ within the Church, 
enthrone Him high above all things else— 
sacraments, doctrines, ceremonies—and He 
will, as He has promised, draw all men unto 
Him. ~The Christ the First, immeasurably 
the First, because the Way, the Truth, the 
Life: the Church the second, infinitely and 
most humbly the second, because only a guide- 
post on the way, a lampstand for the light of 
truth, a guide and director towards eternal 
life: this is the divine order, and all dis- 
turbance of it, much more a reversal, is the 
on-bringer of apathy in religion and infirmity 
in conscience. 

In uplifting the Christ we also uplift the 
Christian conscience: for Christ is the ideal 
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of perfect righteousness, an ideal on which, 
whenever the conscience looks, it glows with 
admiring love. And the longer it looks, the 
stronger it glows. The gaze of admiration 
turns into the appetite for imitation. I have 
heard and read of many onslaughts of un- 
believers on Christianity, but rare indeed are 
the onslaughts on the Christ Himself. It is 
the worldliness, the selfishness, the insincerities 
and loud pretensions, the littlenesses and 
narrownesses, yea, even the immoralities of 
professing Christians that are abused: but 
never the simplicities, the self-sacrificing love, 
the sublime moralities of the Christ. Their 
heavenly beauty exalts them above the reach 
of egotistic scorn. The conscience even of 
the unbeliever is compelled to pay them 
homage. 

Christians, then, ought to make it their 
first duty, whee daily duty, in all things to 
train their imperfect conscience after the 
pattern of the perfect conscience of the Christ. 
Righteousness ought to have our worship, not 
rank ; morals, not money ; goodness, not gain. 
We should remember the poor: not as 
patrons, but as brethren. Political economy 
should be moralised. The laws of supply and 
demand are truly laws: but we must see to it 
that they are regulated by intelligence and 
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love. To talk of laws, whether physical or 
economical, as if they were irresistible, and 
must be given all their own way, is inhuman. 
When a house is on fire and someone jumps 
from a top window, by the law of gravitation 
he would be killed. But the clear human 
duty is to catch the falling victim, and stop 
the deadly operation of the material law. For 
the moral law of charity is higher than the 
material law of gravity. So also with eco- 
nomic laws. Whenever they come into col- 
lision with the law of Christian love, the 
duty of the Christian conscience is to arrest 
the inhuman operations of those laws. 

And as the Christian conscience should take 
the side of right and mercy, so its duty also 
is to welcome light and truth in all their 
freedom and their fulness from whatever 
source they come. Error and ignorance are 
among the chief impediments in the upward 
path of a good conscience. Not all the bad, 
indeed, are ignorant: for the worst of all 
forms of badness is that which, knowing the 
higher course, pursues the lower. Yet what 
vast evils ignorance and mental deficiency are 
responsible for! A Royal Commission has 
told us that “over one-fifth of the inmates 
of workhouses, one-tenth of our prisoners, 
one-half of the girls in rescue homes, one- 
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tenth of the tramps of the country, and two- 
thirds of the inmates in homes for inebriates 
are mentally defective.” There is a very 
close and intimate relation between mental 
enlightenment and moral rectitude: between 
mind and conscience. They act and react 
upon each other. A darkened mind generally 
goes with a dulled conscience, and a pure con- 
science with an illuminated mind. For the 
good of the mind, then, the conscience should 
be trained in goodness: and for the good of 
the conscience, the mind should be trained 
in light and truth. 

These are some of the duties we all owe to 
the divine gift of conscience: that splendid 
faculty which discriminates between right and 
wrong, evil and good ; and which, moreover 
(and this is its most wonderful and hopeful 
attribute), has a general tendency to mount on 
wings like eagles, leaving the baseness below 
and soaring to the ideals above. We sin 
against conscience when we hide away, and 
do not set brightly before it, ideal standards 
of morality : standards which, in their utmost 
richness and glory, are revealed in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. This is one ground of the 
conviction that to withdraw the Bible from 
the curriculum of our schools is a great and 
terrible sin against children. The Bible, and 
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notably the New ‘Testament, contains the 
highest code of morals ever known to men. 
It is the best of all lights and guides to the 
human conscience. Its precepts and principles 
are of greater worth in life than all knowledge 
besides. Other knowledge may equip us to 
earn a livelihood: but this alone can teach us 
how to live as children of God in a world of 
brothers. Is it not a paramount duty, then, 
to set the standards and ideals of Christ steadily 
and vividly before children in their early years, 
while conscience is young and strong, most 
receptive of good impressions and highest 
inspirations? Human education is not a 
secular business alone, any more than man is 
a merely secular animal. 

The tree of intellectual knowledge is good, 
but the tree of moral goodness is better. The 
leaves of this tree are for the healing not only 
of individuals, but of nations also. For his 
own highest manhood’s sake, therefore, each 
individual should exercise and train his con- 
science towards God in whatever he undertakes 
or does: that he may do it as well as he can 
to the glory of God and his own advancement 
towards participation in that glory. A buried 
talent brings a curse. It is of the essence of 
a talent that, if it is not used, it grinds its 
holder into powder. We cannot, therefore, 
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be endowed with the faculty of conscience and 
be as though we were not so endowed. If we 
bury our conscience and trample it down, the 
result will be the outer darkness of moral 
misery. The conscience will not die. It will 
live on. But its life will be the life of a 
worm: the worm of remorse. Its fires will 
not be quenched. But they will give no light, 
only smoke: the smoke of a smouldering 
agony. On the other hand, if we fan our con- 
science and feed it, exercise and train it, love 
and cherish it, reverence it as a ray of God 
within ourselves, its light will shine brighter 
and brighter, its voice grow sweeter and 
stronger, until at length even the daily round 
of our earthly life will be gladdened with the 
heavenly music of, at least, the dawning of the 
perfect moral day. It is a duty, therefore, 
which we owe to the growth and joy of our 
higher self to exercise our conscience in the 
gymnasium of God’s commandments in order 
to make us fit for the arena of service to our 
fellow-men. 

The highest interests of the State are 
involved in this exercise and training of the 
‘ndividual conscience. Neither the legislation 
nor the administration of any community can 
rise above the level of its highest moral 
members. And the higher the general moral 
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level rises, the easier grows the task of good 
legislation and good administration. A legis- 
lative assembly which labours in a murky 
moral atmosphere is stifled in its noblest 
efforts. High ideals, pure air, and strongly 
moralised wills are the antecedent conditions 
of incorrupt administration and progressive 
legislation. A good conscience, and nothing 
else, can grasp these ideals, delight in this air, 
and render these wills invincible. This is 
why it is, as I have said, a prime duty of the 
State to cultivate in its schools the conscience 
of its children. For this end, only a minimum 
of theology is required: but the maximum of 
religion is necessary. The less time a State 
gives to religion in its schools, the less bright 
the prospects of its moral progress are. The 
longer the time consecrated to religion, the 
surer the hope of the advancement of morals. 
For it is a law that the moral sense grows 
strong and clear in proportion to its instruction 
in the ways of God. 

And one great duty of the Church of Christ 
is, as has been several times pointed out, to be 
the helpmeet of the State in this great work. 
By example and precept it can uplift the 
highest moral standard before the people. It 
can do much towards creating a moral atmo- 
sphere by making it clear to all men that religion 
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is the source and stay of the highest morals: 
that a good conscience towards God and men 
always is its chief concern: that it cares for 
this more than for all else besides. From the 
fount of this moralisation of religion a new era 
for the Church of Christ will spring. As soon 
as the Church begins to lay its chief and per- 
sistent emphasis on the divinely human relation- 
ships of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men, and the consequent moral 
duties flowing from these relationships, count- 
ing all else dung and loss in comparison with 
these priceless pearls, then will the world 
begin to look upon the Church in a new 
perspective, through a new medium. The 
world can pass by the trappings of religion 
with indifference. But appeals to conscience 
arrest its attention and compel its esteem. 
And when the Church realises that its 
divinely appointed mission, its primary duty, 
is to educate and train the consciences of men 
to be beautiful and good in the sight of God, 
then will the Church also appear beautiful 
and good in the sight of men. That Church 
which most devotes itself to the development 
of the moral sense in man—his moral sense 
towards God and mankind—will ultimately be 
the Church of the greatest power and the 
source of the greatest happiness: the strong, 
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beneficent, Catholic Church, truly apostolic 
and truly holy. 

Neither in individuals nor communities is 
the moral sense fixed and stationary. It is 
perpetually either ascending or descending, 
growing better or worse. It cannot for long 
stand still. It must move. If its movements 
be downward, the end is darkness and ruin: 
if upward, the result is increasing light and 
growing beauty. During the past half century 
we have learned to realise the operations of 
these laws of reversion and evolution in the 
physical world. It still remains for us to 
realise their power in the realms of morals 
and religion. Such realisation will ultimately 
prove an enormous advantage. One of the 
greatest stumbling-blocks, e.g., in the way of 
reverence for the Bible among uneducated 
people is due to the absence of this realisa- 
tion. They do not realise that both the 
morals and messages of the Bible are essentially 
progressive : that revelation has its twilight as 
well as its meridian. They do not know that 
although every part of the Bible contains 
teachings loftier and nobler than the age in 
which it was written—teachings constantly 
beckoning forwards and upwards—yet that 
the persons to whom they were addressed, and 
in some instances through whom they were 
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given, were far below the level of these teach- 
ings: and that, therefore, it was needful that 
the teachings should be as milk for babes 
before they grew into strong meat for men. 
When this fact of the progressive character of 
revelation is generally grasped, the reverence 
for the Bible will be immeasurably increased. 
Similarly with conscience. The moral 
sense of mankind is a constantly developing 
sense. In the savage it is, so to speak, proto- 
plasmic. Gradually it is evolved by struggle 
and training into a higher condition. Now 
and again a moral genius arises which sheds 
brighter light, and infuses higher aspirations, 
into the moral universe. The best men in 
every age are constantly leading their fellows 
towards higher ideals, nobler perceptions, truer 
values of the intrinsic worth of manhood. 
The progress is not always uniform and steady. 
There are ebbs, as well as flows, in the moral 
tide. Yet the movement is always upwards: 
the direction an advance. This law of moral 
development and moral progress is a beautiful, 
wonderful, and beneficent law. It fills the 
student of humanity with high and radiant 
hope. It is the cure for pessimism: the death 
of despair. In literature and art we seem to 
have attained our zenith. For the highest 
expression of thought and imagination in 
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words, or stone, or coloured form we look 
to the best. models in the past: to the pre- 
Christian eras of Greek and Roman genius, 
to the Christian ages which produced such 
men as Dante, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. It is possible that 
even greater geniuses may yet appear in the 
fields of art and literature; but as yet their 
heralds are not on the horizon. 

But in morals the case is wholly different. 
As we look backward on the ages of pre- 
Christian morals or the Christian ages when 
tradition trampled truth under foot, and re- 
ligion was only a ritual, and sacraments were 
regarded as magical, and salvation as the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the Church or the elect, 
and persecution was deemed a part of religious 
righteousness, and the torments of the lost, 
even of irresponsible infants, were the raptures of 
the saved, and error was confounded with and 
deemed still worse than guilt—we can plainly 
see how far we have already come, and what 
gigantic strides the world has already made in 
moral progress and development. The evils 
and cruelties which were once a boast are now 
ashame. But even yet we are-very far indeed 
from having attained the clear and lofty 
summits of morals. Vast regions of nobler 
morals still lie before mankind for the pro- 
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gressive conscience to enter into and to 
conquer: regions such as those which are 
involved in the universal Fatherhood of God 
and the universal brotherhood of man. 

And the grandeur and glory of conscience 
consists in its perpetual hunger and thirst for 
the inheritance of these vaster, loftier fields. 
It has often been observed that the brain of 
man seems like a fixed quantity in weight 
and strength. Nature produces, it is said, 
a definite amount of brain among a definite 
number of persons, though she distributes it 
unequally. New fields of knowledge may be 
constantly opening in which the brain can 
exercise itself, and in which it can feed with 
fresh delight. But the general size and force 
of the brain itself do not appear to grow. 
The best brains of men in bygone days were 
as large and strong and clear, though not as 
well informed, as the best brains of men 
to-day. It is otherwise with conscience. 
There seems no limit to the growth of — 
its power, the expansion of its tenderness, 
and its capacity for the absorption of light. 
In these phenomena I seem to discern the 
mortality of the brain, and the immortality 
of conscience. 

What conscience requires for its perpetual 
development is free air in which to breathe ; 
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great duties on which to exercise its strength ; 
noble ideals and aspirations, which, like stars 
and suns, shall light it on the way. And the 
glorious office of the Church of Christ is to 
provide it with this air, to urge it to these 
duties, to surround it with this light. Often 
in past ages the Church has done this work 
splendidly : in the ages of the Apostles, in the 
ages when pontiffs and friars fought valiantly 
for righteousness and purity against the on- 
slaughts of barbarism and licentiousness, in the 
age of the Reformation, and to some extent 
also in our own age. But there have been 
other and darker ages in the Church’s history : 
when autocracy and avarice and ceremonialism 
have reigned despotically supreme, to the re- 
tardation of morals and the injury of con- 
science: The former ages may well serve as 
our stimulus and inspiration: the latter as our 
warning and reproach. The nearer the 
Church keeps to the New Testament, with 
its magnificent revelations and magnificent 
morals, the closer will mankind cling to the 
Church. The best of all missionaries for 
Christ on earth is conscience: and when the 
Church puts its whole strength into the duty 
of developing and refining a good conscience 
before God; of training in the world a 
spiritualised conscience and a moralised creed, 
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then will come the conquest. of the world for 
Christ. Creed apart from conscience can do 
little for the elevation of man: but faith, in 
alliance with conscience, what is there it 
cannot do for the progress and exaltation of 
the human race? 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE DECALOGUE 


In the preceding chapters I have endeavoured 
to show that man’s duties to himself, to others, 
and to God arise out of the nature of his 
constitution, his membership of mankind, and 
his sonship to the Eternal. ‘These duties are 
not laid upon us in obedience to arbitrary 
decrees. They are natural and beneficent 
duties: duties of relationship. Their neglect 
is a violation of relationship, and _ their 
fulfilment its strength and gladness. In this 
and the following chapter I hope to show 
that this truth holds equally good of the 
duties springing from the Decalogue, and 
notably from the fourth commandment: and 
therefore that the Decalogue is not now, nor 
can ever be, out of date, but is a moral and 
religious code for all time, and its observance 
one of the greatest means for the promotion 
of human welfare. At their first promulga- 
tion the Ten Commandments were part of 
Jehovah’s peculiar and special gift to the 
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Israelites. ‘Their possession was one of the 
great and singular heritages which  dis- 
tinguished this remarkable people from other 
peoples of the world. Moreover, the Decalogue 
was far in advance of all contemporary moral 
standards. It reached to heights of reverence 
for God and goodwill among men never before 
descried. And further, its moral and spiritual 
excellence not only far overtopped that of all 
contemporary standards, but, in the subsequent 
history of mankind, it has never been equalled 
by any other code except that of Christ. It is 
sometimes asserted, however, that since the 
day of Christ the Mosaic code has passed into 
desuetude and is no longer binding on Christian 
people. The purpose of this chapter is, as I 
have said, to examine this statement. 

1. First: it may be confessed without reserve 
that a large part of the Mosaic legislation was 
transient, intentionally transient, and has now 
grown obsolete. We can have no  surer 
evidence of this divinely purposed transitori- 
ness than is afforded in abundance by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Whoever was the 
author of that epistle, his theme is indubit- 
ably clear. That theme is the passing of the 
Mosaic priesthood, the Mosaic sacrifices and 
ordinances, the Mosaic ceremonies and modes of 
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legislation in so far as it appertained to temple 
customs and Levitical rites. The Levitical 
ceremonies and sacrifices had played a great 
part in the religious development of the Jewish 
people, and ultimately through them of the 
world at large. It had been an age-long 
education in the knowledge of sin and its 
sacrificial atonement, in the holiness of God 
and the unholiness of man. The Levitical law 
had been God’s pedagogue to bring men to 
Christ. Beginning with Moses, that law had 
for centuries been teaching the Jews, although 
they little understood the teachings, that their 
Messiah must suffer, and die, before He could 
enter into the glory of His redemptive work. 
Moses and Aaron were thus the necessary 
forerunners of Christ. Without their pre- 
liminary preparation the world could not have 
understood either the necessity, or the mean- 
ing, or the value, of the life and work of 
Jesus Christ. Nor is it too much to say that 
even now none but those who have carefully 
studied the Levitical law can thoroughly 
understand, or completely realise, what Christ 
and Christianity mean to men: their revela- 
tion of the awfulness of sin and the splendour 
of the Divine Sacrifice which, appropriated by 
contrite, thankful faith, takes sin away. 

But when Christ rose again from the dead 
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the work of the Levitical law was done. It had 
been finished on the Cross. The veil of the 
temple which hid from the eyes of men the 
open vision of the mercy-seat was rent in 
twain from top to bottom. Henceforward 
mankind was to have free access to the F ather, 
not through the intervention of sinning priests, 
or the blood of animal sacrifices, but through 
the blood, ze. the outpoured life, of Christ, the 
God-given Victim and Divine High Priest, 
the only Mediator between God and man, 
Himself both Man and God. And with the 
rending of the veil and the passing of animal 
sacrifices passed also the Aaronic priesthood 
and the Levitical law. Few things are more 
remarkable in the New Testament Scriptures 
than the sudden, complete, and utter vanishing 
from the teachings of Christ and His Apostles 
of the ordinances, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Levitical law. Whatever temple usages Jesus 
Christ observed during His life, in His teach- 
ings He laid little stress on them, seldom even 
alluded to them. And after His resurrection, 
although the Apostles continued their attend- 
ance at the synagogue worship, there is no 
evidence that they ever again took part in 
Levitical sacrifices. Even the ancient sacra- 
ment of circumcision, the oldest of the Jewish 
rites, dating back in its sacramental significance 
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to Abraham, was not insisted on by St Paul, 
and soon fell into disuse. 

The Levitical nomenclature, too, largely 
disappeared from the apostolic writings. They 
never spoke of the Lord’s Supper as an expiat- 
ory sacrifice, or of themselves as priests in any 
other sense than that which attaches to all Chris- 
tian people. For them the Levitical law with 
its special terminology and ordinances had for 
ever passed away. In Christ all had been ful- 
filled. Old things, and old names for old things, 
had vanished. All things had become new. 
Christ created a new way of worship, revealed 
a new realm of religious truth, gave a new life to 
humanity : the worship in spirit, the truths of 
God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood, the 
life in the Holy Ghost. Well, marvellously 
well, would it have been for the Church of 
Christ if it had remained steadfast in the path 
of the Apostles: if in its teachings it had 
abandoned all Levitical concepts and all 
Levitical terms, and had used only apostolic 
terms to convey and perpetuate Christian 
truths. The importation of Levitical terms 
into Christian teachings, and the failure to 
realise that the Levitical law was absolutely 
done away in Christ, have been the bane of the 
Christian Church from sub-apostolic times 
until now. They have impeded its work 
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disastrously in the past. They are impeding 
it disastrously now. And they will continue 
to impede it so long as, in opposition to the 
teachings and spirit of the whole New Testa- 
ment, they are cultivated and cherished by 
Christian churches in their ministry of Christ’s 
Word and Sacraments. So long as the Leviti- 
cal leaven remains in any Christian Church 
that Church will never be, in its fullest sense 
and power, the Church of Jesus Christ, the 
Divine Messiah. 

It is, indeed, in a very real sense anti- 
Christian to retain Levitical terms, Levitical 
customs, and Levitical teachings in the Church 
of Christ. They are a heavy clog on the pro- 
gress of Christian truth. For on His Cross 
the Levitical law died with the Saviour. The 
Risen and Ascended Christ was the sum of all 
its sacrifices, the perfection of all its priests, 
the interpretation of all its worship, the sub- 
stance of all its shadows. The true High 
Priest has passed into the heavens: there 
needs, therefore, no longer the use of priestly 
terms or customs by His ministers on earth. 
They are anachronisms now, and, being obsolete, 
should disappear. 

2. It is quite otherwise with the moral law 
of Moses. The moral law did not, like the 
Levitical law, cease to be necessary for man 
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when Christ ascended into the heavens. In 
His sinless person and life on earth He had, 
indeed, fulfilled it both for Himself and for 
those who believe in Him. But, having ful- 
filled it, He did not carry it away with Him 
from earth, or cause its obligations to vanish 
from human life. On the contrary, He re- 
created its essence and vigour, and charged 
it with new meaning, new force, new thor- 
oughness. A few of its precepts, indeed, 
such as those concerning hatred of enemies 
and retaliation, He abrogated as incompatible 
with His own new and higher law of love. 
But the operation of the rest He not only 
re-enacted, but further extended and deepened 
them, for He carried them beyond the realm 
of action to that of intention. He applied 
them with severity to the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. What Moses had promulged 
as a code for conduct, that Christ reordained 
as the standard of feeling and propensity long 
before feeling and propensity have actualised 
themselves in fact and deed. ‘There can be 
no more pernicious mistake, no error more 
fatal to moral progress, than to suppose that 
Christ abrogated the Mosaic moral code in 
the sense of dispensing with it, or leaving His 
disciples free to neglect its precepts and 
injunctions. 
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The Sermon on the Mount in Galilee, far 
from being an abrogation, or even a mitigation 
of the code from Sinai, is the strengthening 
and refreshing of that code. The two tables 
of the Ten Commandments, inscribed in granite 
rock, were last seen by human eyes when 
deposited in the ark of Solomon’s temple: 
but they reappeared in spirit more potent 
and keen in the teachings of Christ and His 
Apostles. Upon them, said Christ, hang all 
the law and the prophets. Very notable is 
His mention in this connection of the pro- 
phets. For the prophets, although they 
doubtless observed the ceremonial law, yet 
seldom alluded to it except to denounce the 
frivolities and insincerities which found shelter 
at its shrines. Nowhere in the Psalms is the 
observance of Levitical ceremonies magnified. 
But everywhere throughout the books of 
psalmists and prophets the importance of the 
moral law is emphasised and insisted upon. 
Even under the old Jewish covenant the great ~ 
requirements of Jehovah were, according to 
the prophets, justice, mercy, humility, a clean 
and contrite heart, a spirit that loveth righteous- 
ness. And under the new Christian covenant 
the principal changes made, as already stated 
in our second chapter, in the Mosaic moral 
code were the elimination of all precepts con- 
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trary to the law of love, and the application 
of the Decalogue to the secret thoughts and 
germinal intentions of the heart. The Ten 
Commandments, then, are not less, but more 
searching ; not less, but more _ binding 
upon Christians to-day than upon the Jews 
of the olden time. Their very character 
renders it impossible for them to grow obsolete. 
There is nothing arbitrary in these command- 
ments. They were clearly enacted for the 
good of man: not for the good of Jews alone, 
but for the good of all men in all times ; seeing 
that in every age and for every race obedience 
to them gives life, and disregard of them brings 
death, moral and spiritual death. 

It is worth while to glance at these com- 
mandments severally and ask whether any one 
of them seems out of date to-day? They 
were originally written in two halves, prob- 
ably two equal halves: the first five being 
on one slab of rock, and the second five on 
another. Now, what is the purpose of the 
first five? Broadly speaking, it is reverence : 
reverence for God and the sanctities of home ; 
reverence for home being, next to reverence for 
God, the most divine of human duties. These 
five commandments run as follows :—First : 
thou shalt have none other gods but Me; 
meaning not merely idols of wood or stone, 
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but of any earthly things, such as wealth, 
fame, rank, pleasures, and the like. Second : 
thou shalt worship nothing visible nor material, 
neither works of art, nor stars, nor beasts, nor 
frightful forms, nor lovely faces. Thirdly: 
thou shalt not profane the name of God either 
by perjured oath or in any other way; as 
bigots and partisans are apt to do when they 
clothe their own political desires, or their own 
ecclesiastical systems, or religious opinions, 
with divine authority, and speak as if their 
own mouths were the mouth of God Himself. 
Passing by the fourth commandment, to which 
I shall, in the following chapter, return, what 
shall we say of the fifth? Is it a moral 
anachronism to-day? Was there ever an age 
which more needed than our own to be 
reminded of the sacredness of family life: and 
the supreme value of the maintenance of that 
sacredness to the welfare, the honour, the 
happiness, yea, the very existence, of social | 
and national well-being? I frankly confess I 
can nowhere discern in this first table of 
commandments anything which does not make 
for human good, and is, therefore, not part 
of our moral obligation in this twentieth 
century. 

And when we pass to the second table of 
the commandments, whether we read it in 
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the literal sense of Moses or the deeper signi- 
ficance of Christ, its moral obligation is equally 
distinct and unquestionable. Are not un- 
restrained anger and selfish passion, whether 
culminating in the crime of murder or not, 
both a degradation of the individual and a 
curse to the community at large? And what 
shall we say of the carnal lust which, in its 
brutish profligacy, profanes the marriage bond 
and spreads black sacrilegious ruin among the 
altars and shrines of family life? Is there no 
need to-day, when low conversations, and 
voluptuous books, and pernicious theories are 
undermining and dissolving the grand ideals 
of sexual purity and stainless chastity and 
domestic honour, to call to remembrance the 
arresting fact that it was amid thunderings 
and lightnings that God—the God of fatherly, 
yet awful love—promulged His prohibition 
against all adultery? And the eighth com- 
mandment: has our age no need of this? 
For this is not a law for the criminal class of 
thieves and robbers alone. It is a law against 
all dishonesty of every kind: against forgers 
and financial rogues and unfaithful trustees : 
against every grasping employer who sweats 
his workers and thus cheats them of the due 
reward of their labour: against every idle 
worker who scamps his work, or fails to give 
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a good day’s work for a good day’s wage: 
against every builder and trader, every specious 
advertiser and gambling speculator, every 
merchant or shopkeeper who hides the flaws 
in his wares and tries to sell them above their 
proper value. ‘These commandments are true 
and stern: not less true than stern, not more 
stern than true ; no lapse of time can abrogate 
them. ‘They are the monitions of the God 
Who loveth righteousness, and until righteous- 
ness is obsolete their sanction is permanent. 
The last two commandments are not less 
searching than the rest. For the ninth com- 
mandment is much more than a divine injunc- 
tion against perjury : else it would apply only 
toa very limited, and that a confessedly criminal, 
class. But itisregularly readin churches whither 
criminals are not wont to resort: churches 
attended by respectable, seemingly religious, 
people who assemble for the worship of the 
God of truth. And yet what careless, thought- 
less gossips large numbers of churchgoers are ! 
What a world of mischief they do! They 
would scorn to tell a full-blooded lie: yet 
much of their tittle-tattle is unverified talk, 
quite as likely to be false as true. More than 
this! Think of the slanders and misrepre- 
sentations that stalk abroad without blush or 
shame in partisan newspapers—not least of all 
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in so-called religious newspapers,—in political 
clubs, in ecclesiastical circles where evil reports 
of opponents are cordially welcomed and 
nothing good of them is cordially received. It 
is a fearful saying, yet worthy of daily remem- 
brance, “ He that slandereth his neighbour, him 
will God destroy.” The tenth command- 
ment probes even deeper still than the ninth. 
“‘T had not known sin,” declared St Paul, “if 
the law had not said, Thou shalt not covet.”’ 
Temptations to covetousness catch us all at 
some time or other in their net. To desire 
more than we have, to envy those who possess 
gifts and treasures denied to us, to be restless 
and miserable and jealous because our sphere 
is circumscribed or our lot is lowly—what a 
canker in the souls of men, what a disturber 
of social happiness and Christian charity this 
covetousness is ! 

There is, indeed, a discontent which is 
divine : a discontent which chastises us when 
we fail to do our best, or fall below our ideals, 
or come short of our standards and our hopes. 
Such discontent is a stimulus and an inspira- 
tion. It springs from a just and sacred covet- 
ousness : the covetousness which earnestly longs 
for the best gifts in order that it may render 
the noblest service. But the covetousness whose 
desire is for the gratification of self, not for 
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the ministering of service, materialistic covet- 
ousness, what a poor, inhuman, godless thing 
it is! It sets class against class. In its rage 
for supremacy and its war of competitions it 
becomes a kind of moral cannibalism, leading 
men to prey upon and devour their brother 
men. If all men strove with steadfastness to 
keep this tenth commandment, if they fought 
against covetousness with might and main, if 
they desired nothing which is their neigh- 
bour’s, and were contented with what is their 
own, how far gentler and purer and nobler 
and happier the world and all the lives in it 
would speedily become! There can never be 
a happy person, or a happy home, or a happy 
nation, apart from the keeping of such com- 
mandments as these. God has so ordered the 
moral constitution both of the world and of 
man, that disregard or neglect of his moral laws 
inevitably entails misery, and often ruin also. 
For these and similar reasons the Decalogue, 
which is the summary of the Mosaic moral 
law, can never grow obsolete or out of date. 
So long as God is God, and man is man, these 
commandments will remain essential to the 
good of humanity. Their authority and force 
will continue irrefragable and salutary. The 
Church of England lays the strongest possible 
emphasis upon their validity and the value of 
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their observance. It forbids any person to be 
confirmed who has not learned and been in- 
structed in them. It incorporates them in its 
great service of the Holy Communion. No 
one who neglects them can be regarded as a. 
loyal churchman. No one who does not at 
least strive to keep them is worthy to be a 
communicant. Nor can such a person claim 
even to be a Christian: for Christ our Lord, 
as we have seen, not only fulfilled these 
commandments, He also re-enacted them when 
He bade His disciples to love the Lord their 
God with all their mind, with all their soul, 
and with all their strength, and to love their 
neighbours as themselves. Upon these two 
hang not only all the law and the prophets ; 
they are part of the very essence of the 
Gospel also. 

In former times it was the custom to place 
on the east wall of our churches, so as to be 
visible to all the people and especially to those 
approaching the Holy Table of the Lord, the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments. The modern fashion 
is to erect reredoses in their stead. I highly 
esteem the value of works of art in our 
churches, but I venture to think that the 
Creed, the Prayer, and the Commandments 
are of more value, of greater moral service 
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and spiritual beauty, than reredoses. Besides, 
the eighty-second canon of the Church of 
England requires that ‘the Ten Command- 
ments be set up on the east end of every 
church and chapel, where the people may 
best see and read the same.” Therefore, to 
remove them from the east wall of the church, 
or to hide them in obscure and secret places, 
or to take them altogether away, and to put 
works of art in their stead, is contrary to the 
Church’s canon, whatever on other grounds 
may be said in favour of so doing. These 
things are signs of the times. They are a 
retrogression towards ceremonialism, the sub- 
stitution of art—sometimes secular and not 
even religious art—for religion; and when- 
ever a people substitutes art for morals, it is 
sure that for that people the process of decay 
has begun. Every slight inflicted on the com- 
mandments (and the slight consists not in their 
absence, if they had not been ordered, but in 
their absence contrary to order, and in their 
removal and the substitution of other things for 
them) is an injury to morals and a blow to 
religion. For one of the greatest needs of 
mankind to-day is a keener realisation of the 
divinity of the Decalogue, and its permanent 
authority in the Christian Church, an authority 
which cannot be overlooked, or despised, 
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without immeasurable loss to the world at 
large. 

All pure art and all true knowledge are 
valuable and welcome handmaids of religion 
and worship. The natural tendency of know- 
ledge is to elevate mankind. The Christian 
religion is the foe of ignorance; knowledge 
is one of its best friends. He that made the 
mind of man must desire that man should use 
his mind. God is the God of knowledge: 
and they who are hostile to knowledge cannot, 
therefore, be godlike helpers of religion. 
Similarly with art. He Who has spread in 
such glorious abundance the robes of loveliness 
over the forms of nature, and has given to 
man the supernal boon of ability to appreciate 
that beauty, cannot but be pleased when wor- 
ship is adorned with beauty: primarily and 
indispensably with the beauty of holiness, yet 
secondarily and most fittingly with the beauty 
of art. Art may, therefore, be a stimulus to 
religion. Pictures may give suggestion and 
assistance to the soul as well as preaching. 
The ear is not the only way of access to the 
human heart. The eye can make its own 
appeal also. And men have been brought to 
their knees by appeals to the eye who might 
have remained unbent by monitions addressed 
to the ear. The sermon is a great element in 
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public worship: but not the only element. And 
we deprive the sermon of one of its best allies 
when we cause it to be preached in an environ- 
ment of ugliness, and not amid the auxiliary 
surroundings of nobly suggestive beauty. 

Still, while we ought to welcome every aid 
which intellect and art can render to religion, 
its greatest need to-day is the aid of morals: 
morals towards God, which consist in reverent 
worship and loving obedience ; morals towards 
men, which find their highest expression in 
brotherly love. This moral witness of the 
Church is its most effective witness. Unless 
the Church is a moral salt, a moral light, a 
moral fire, it is not the Church of God and 
His Christ. It is not the city of God unless 
it urges men to make their own cities God’s 
cities also. In this grand work of the moralisa- 
tion of Christianity the Mosaic code of morals 
is not without its use and power to-day. | To 
teach children the Ten Commandments, and 
bring them up in their nurture and obedience, 
is one of the paramount duties of every parent 
and every preceptor. As the filial fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, so the 
reverential keeping of His commandments is 
the strongest foundation of human happiness 
for every man in every age. They who keep 


God’s commandments will, in the end, surely 
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find that it will be well with them and their 
children for ever. 

This is the important point to have in 
mind, whether in learning or teaching or 
keeping these commandments, that they are 
binding not merely as legal statutes are bind- 
ing, because of the force of the authority 
which enacts them, but because they are the 
loving, righteous will of Our Father Who 
never willeth anything which is not for His 
children’s good. They are rooted in a divine 
relationship : and the result of their observance 
is human welfare. Neglect of them displeases 
God because it hurts us. Love is both their 
foundation and fulfilment ; God’s love of man 
their foundation, man’s love of God their 
fulfilment. 


CHAPTER X 
THE CHRISTIAN OBLIGATION OF SUNDAY 


In the preceding chapter I endeavoured to 
show that the Ten Commandments of the 
Mosaic code are not of merely transient obliga- 
tion, but of permanent moral and religious 
value in every age. They have an abiding 
power over all men and at all times: because 
they are in close harmony with the moral 
and spiritual constitution of man, and are the 
surest guides on the pathway of the ascending 
development of humanity. It can never be 
well with any people that neglects or spurns 
them: but in those who keep them, they 
always tend to produce moral health and 
spiritual progress. 

This fact is as true of the fourth command- 
ment as of all the others. The fact, indeed, 
seems almost a truism when we remember that 
the fourth commandment is an integral part of 
the Decalogue. God made the Decalogue one 
whole: and we have no right to sever it, or to 
scrape any single commandment out from the 
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other nine. And yet this is what many persons 
implicitly, if not explicitly, seek to do: “in 
effect, if not in actual words, they say: We 
freely and fully admit the obligation and import- 
ance of the other commandments. We confess 
the need for the cultivation of reverence for 
God. We see quite plainly the necessity for 
maintaining the purity and sanctity of family 
life. There can be no doubt, it is universally 
acknowledged, that unrestrained temper, and 
indulgence in reckless anger, and the want of 
due regard for human life are fatal both to the 
cohesion and the security of any community : 
and that a nation which connives at adulterers 
and adulteresses, a nation in which divorce is 
cheap and common, and the marriage contract 
is reduced to an unstable dependency on the 
fluctuations of lust, or on the ebb and flow of 
convenience, or is the sport of passing whims, 
is a nation on the brink of social catastrophe 
and moral ruin. We see quite clearly also 
that tricks of trade, cheating, peculations and 
larcenies, misappropriation of goods, betrayal 
of trusts and all forms of dishonesty are hostile 
to the general interests of society. Nor can 
we deny that a people whose delight is in idle 
talkativeness, whose pastime is gossip, whose 
breath is slander, and whose heart is diseased 
and fevered with the degeneracy of discontent, 
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is an unhappy and ill-fated people, and there- 
fore that the observance of the first three and 
last six commandments makes for the good of 
every person and every people; and so it 
comes to pass that these commandments are, 
in the nature of the case, permanent in their 
authority and obligation. 

But, it is added, the fourth commandment is 
different. The Christian Sunday is not the 
Jewish Sabbath. It is not even the same day 
of the week. The Sabbath was the seventh 
day of the week: Sunday is the first day. 
None but Jews and seventh-day Baptists 
observe Saturday now. ‘The Apostles changed 
the day to signalise the change in character. 
St Paul warned the Colossians against the 
observance of new moons and Sabbaths. And 
Christ deliberately, on many occasions, set 
Himself, even at the risk of His reputation 
and His life, against the prevailing Sabbath 
notions of His time: firmly and roundly 
declaring that the Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath. Moreover, it 
is rightly affirmed that no one to-day would 
consider it a capital crime to gather sticks on 
Sunday, or a sin to light a fire, or an act of 
unholiness to walk more than a mile or cook a 
meal on Sunday. 

All this, as far as it goes, is true: but it 
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does not go to the root of the matter, nor is it 
by any means the whole truth concerning it. 
For, let it be observed, first of all, that the 
form in which we have the commandments 
now was probably not the form in which they 
were originally given. Their original form 
was, in all likelihood, much shorter, consisting 
only of ten brief sentences of about equal 
length, as follows :—Thou shalt have none other 
gods but Me. Thou shalt not make any 
graven image to worship it. Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Honour thy father and thy mother. Thou 
shalt do no murder. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt 
not bear false witness. ‘Thou shalt not covet. 
All the rest were probably explanations and 
interpretations appended by various scribes at 
various times, and form no actual part of the 
Sinaitic code. In reference to the fourth 
commandment, e.g., we have one ground given 
for its observance in Exodus and another, and 
quite different ground, in Deuteronomy : 
neither of which grounds appeals to modern 
Christians, however strongly .one of them at 
least may appeal to Jews. In Exodus the 
fourth commandment is based upon the belief 
that God made the whole Creation in six days, 
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and rested on the seventh day. In Deuter- 
onomy it is based on the remembrance of the 
bondage of Israel in Egypt and of God's 
mighty deliverance from that bondage. But 
few intelligent persons now believe that God 
made all the worlds in one hundred and forty- 
four hours, or that when God ceased to create 
(if indeed He has ever so ceased) He also 
ceased to labour for the preservation of the 
worlds. My Father, said Christ, worketh 
hitherto, and I work. It is surely anti-Christian 
to think of an idle God. All idleness is sin: 
to deify idleness, therefore, is to deify sin. 
Similarly, we Christians were never bondmen 
in Egypt: and, therefore, if the authority of 
the fourth commandment were confined to 
the observance of Saturday, or rested upon the 
explanations and grounds set forth either in 
Exodus or Deuteronomy, it would not be 
binding on us. 
But it does not rest on any of these grounds. 
It rests, first, on the brief injunction “re- 
member the Sabbath day”’—some day of the 
week, whether seventh or first or fourth (as 
Calvin proposed in honour of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper)—“ to keep it holy.” It 
rests, secondly, on the custom of the Apostles, 
who consecrated the first day of the week to 
prayer land praise, to public worship and the 
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breaking of bread from house to house, in 
works of mercy and recreative cessation from 
toil, in honour of the Resurrection of their 
Lord and the Pentecostal descent of the Holy 
Ghost. It rests, thirdly, and chief of all, 
upon our Lord’s grand pronouncement: the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath ; therefore, the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath. 

So completely is the Son of. Man Lord of 
the Sabbath that not only did He defy, and 
set at naught, the Pharisaic regulations con- 
cerning it— making choice of that day 
above all others for doing deeds of mercy and 
loving kindness—but He must also have given 
authority to His disciples to change the Sabbath 
from the last to the first day of the week, it 
being not supposable that without His authority 
they would have adventured upon so vast a 
change. Not only so, but the very term 
Sabbath gradually dropped out of their vocabu- 
lary: and Sunday, the day of light and life, 
or first day, or Lord’s day, took its place. 
This change of both day and name is most 
significant. Far from abrogating the day, 
the change intensifies and -spiritualises its 
obligation, imparts to it a profounder pur- 
pose and a larger scope. Just as, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Christ gave to the 
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third and sixth and seventh commandments 
a breadth and depth and height they had 
never possessed before : just as when He de- 
nounced the hypocritical fiction of Corban 
He consecrated afresh with diviner benediction 
the fifth commandment : just as when the two 
clannish Sacraments of circumcision and the 
Passover were replaced by the two universal 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord there was given to sacramental grace 
a fresh significance and a larger power—so 
the Christian change from Sabbath to Sunday, 
far from disannulling the ancient Sabbath, 
clothes it with fresh meaning, wider authority, 
nobler glory. Christ did not make the fourth 
commandment null. Very far indeed from it. 
What He did was to make it full: more full 
than it had ever been before in the plenitude 
of spiritual power and spiritual blessing. 
“The Sabbath was made for man.” Next 
to Christ Himself and the plenitude of the 
Holy Spirit there is no greater gift of the 
Gospel to mankind than that of the Christian 
Sunday. It is a priceless heritage for man. 
It was for man’s sake that God made Sunday. 
God did not make either Sabbath or Sunday 
for His own sake. He made it for man’s. 
But what is man? That is the question 
which goes to the very centre and core of 
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Sunday observance. When aman has answered 
for himself the question “‘What am I?” he 
will have no difficulty whatever in answering 
the further question, ‘“‘ How should I observe 
Sunday?” Indeed, the way we observe Sunday 
is one of the surest tests and truest signs of 
what, either consciously or unconsciously, we 
deem ourselves to be. A man’s standard of 
himself is generally also his standard of Sunday 
observance. If aman thinks himself a mere 
moneymonger, born and sent into the world 
to get money, accumulate money, glory in 
money—then, jaded with the competitions 
of the week, wearied with its toils and cares, 
he will use Sunday for laying in fresh fuel, 
and getting up fresh steam for the following 
week. He will lie in bed, or arrange for the 
distractions of a week-end away from home, 
or take a motor drive or a round or two at 
golf. He may possibly go to church once— 
so as to keep God and his conscience quiet if 
he can: but the main business and use of 
Sunday for him will be to get physically and 
mentally, not morally or spiritually, fit for the 
coming week. 

Again, if a man thinks he is sent into the 
world to get as much amusement, or pleasure, 
or indulgence out of it as he possibly can, he 
will seize upon the peculiar opportunities 
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afforded by Sunday for games and dinner- 
parties and other gratifications of his desires. 
Or if a man is so unhappily situated that 
through lack of religious training in his child- 
hood, or the monotonous drudgery of his 
daily toil, he has no heart or love left in him 
for the cultivation of his spiritual faculties, or 
the practice of worship, on Sunday, then 
will he dawdle through the day without effort, 
or even recreation of any kind. Similarly, if 
a man’s spiritual nature is darkened and en- 
feebled by sin, or atrophied by overabsorption 
in any pursuit, even intellectual pursuits, Sun- 
day for him will cease to have spiritual attrac- 
tion. All such persons have wrong or 
disproportioned notions of what man is, and 
manhood means; and consequently wrong 
and false conceptions also of what Sunday is 
and Sunday means. For, as a rule, it will be 
found, as I have said, that men’s measures of 
manhood are the standards of their Sunday 
observances. 

When once we realise in what true manhood 
consists, when we clearly perceive that the 
whole course of life from the cradle to the 
grave is intended as a preparation and schooling 
for the greater life beyond; that its chief 
purpose is the development of the divinity in 
our humanity, the culture and growth of the 
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image and similitude of God in us; the 
training in us of the likeness of Jesus Christ 
by faith in Him and imitation of His unselfish 
service and willing sacrifice—then shall we 
also realise how all too little one day in seven 
is for special dedication to this wonderful and 
beautiful task. The world is with us so much 
all week that we shall be scrupulously jealous 
lest it invade our Sundays also. In order to 
make all our days good we shall strive to keep 
our Sundays better. The Sunday has been 
changed from the end to the beginning of the 
week. Why? Surely, among other reasons, 
that the week may be begun in its observance, 
continued in its hallowing spirit, ended in its 
strength and blessing. ‘The higher a man’s 
conceptions of his manhood mount, the deeper 
will be his thankfulness for the God-given 
opportunity of Sunday for the education and 
enrichment of his manhood. Man will thank 
God that He made Sunday to help man to 
make himself truly a man. 

“'The Sabbath was made for man.” This 
does not mean that it is ours to do what we 
like with it. We shall realise this truth fully 
if we call to mind our Lord’s declaration, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath: therefore the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath.” Sunday is not 
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ours. It is Jesus Christ’s. The truest title 
for Sunday is “the Lord’s day.” I was “ in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day,” writes St John 
at the beginning of his book of visions. And 
only they who keep the Lord’s day in the 
spirit of the Lord are likely to have visions of 
God. The day is the Lord’s day, yet the Lord 
has graciously given it to man, that on it man 
may especially seek and serve the Lord: and 
thus develop the divinity in his manhood. | 
The question of Sunday is, therefore, a 
great human question: perhaps at present one 
of the greatest of all human questions. But 
it is also a religious question in so far as man 
is a religious being. Let us face the facts on 
this great matter. And what are the facts? 
They are such as these. Either there is a 
God, or there is not. - If there be a good God 
who created us, then it is certain He must 
still care for us—seeing it would be wicked 
to create man and then cease to care for him. 
And if He cares for man, then all He bids 
man do must be intended for man’s good. 
Fither the Ten Commandments, then, are 
worthless, or they are priceless for the eleva- 
tion of humanity. If worthless, let us discard 
them: if priceless, observe them. Again, 
either man is merely an animal whose progress 


ends in the grave, or he is the child of God 
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and isimmortal. But, if immortal, this present 
stage in life is of quite immeasurable import- 
ance as a preparatory education for succeeding 
stages. Again, either Jesus Christ is mythical ; 
or splendidly human, and essentially God. But 
if He be splendidly human and essentially 
God, His precepts are of inestimable value 
for the progress of humanity. He knew, as 
no other man has ever known, what is in man, 
and what is best for man’s highest interests. 

It is from this point of view—the view of 
man’s highest interest and noblest progress— 
that I earnestly desire the Sunday problem to 
be carefully studied and intelligently solved. 
I am a convinced Sunday-man, but I am no 
Sabbatarian. I believe that Sabbatarianism, 
like so many other “isms,” has _ inflicted 
enormous injury on both humanity and Chris- 
tianity. It has fostered the spirit of Judaism 
in the Christian Church. It has confounded 
legalism with holiness. It has woven its webs 
of Sabbath observance out of the old scribal 
explanations and the old Pharisaic traditions 
of the fourth commandment, and not out of 
the commandment itself. The futile out- 
works with which it has, no doubt quite 
conscientiously, sought to protect the citadel, 
have rendered the citadel itself more vulnerable 
and easy to assail. It has frittered away its 
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strength on little details instead of concentrat- 
ing it on great principles. Even the churches 
are betraying the Sunday when they teach us 
that so long as we go to Mass, or some other 
form of worship, for an hour or so in the 
morning, we may rightfully do whatever we 
like with the rest of the day. The Sabbath 
was made for man: man in his wholeness of 
body, soul, and spirit: and unless we keep 
steadily in view the moral dignity and moral 
development of man, we can scarcely escape 
drifting into materialistic and immoral views 
of both the manhood of man and the observ- 
ance of Sunday. We must rightly consider 
our manhood as a whole before we can rightly 
observe Sunday as a whole. 

If we keep this basic principle in clear 
remembrance, and consistently act upon it, we 
shall have little difficulty in solving truly the 
various subsidiary questions which surround 
the main Sunday question: questions such as 
Sunday labour, Sunday rest, Sunday recreations, 
Sunday travelling, and the like. None of 
these things are wrong in themselves. But 
they become very wrong when done in a 
worldly spirit : or in any spirit which hinders, 
and does not promote, the growth of manli- 
ness, especially moral and spiritual manliness. 
Universal experience testifies that all men, 
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yea, all labouring animals, require at least one 
day’s rest in seven for the preservation of their 
bodily health and _ vigour. Some Sunday 
labour is obviously necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the industries and commerce of the 
world: such labour, e.g., as is requisite to keep 
furnaces in blast, or ships in motion at sea, 
or to provide healthy food and warmth in 
houses and the like. But all unnecessary 
Sunday labour, all labour for a man’s own 
profit as distinct from the general good, is 
anti-Christian labour. When we love our 
neighbours as ourselves, and recognise that 
our servants are our nearest neighbours, we 
shall not impose on them any needless Sunday 
labour. 

Moreover, whosoever is of necessity em- 
ployed for the sake of others on Sunday, 
ought, in the name of justice, to have some 
other day of the same week allowed to him 
for recreation and rest, for moral and spiritual 
culture. Similarly with Sunday travelling. 
Sunday travelling is not in itself sinful: par- 
ticularly when such travelling is necessitated 
on behalf of some acknowledged public interest 
or beneficent purpose, and not, as many use 
it, simply for personal convenience. But any 
railway company which encourages systematic 
Sunday excursions for the mere sake of aug- 
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menting its dividends is committing an offence 
against the progress of morality. In like 
manner, Sunday recreations are not only inno- 
cent in themselves, they are a most seemly 
part of the Christian observance of Sunday.. 
But such recreations can only be deemed 
Christian on one prevailing and paramount 
condition: viz. that they are good and un- 
selfish in their nature, and do not involve the 
infliction of work upon others. I can find 
no sort of moral justification for the modern 
luxurious, non-spiritual way of spending week- 
ends in country houses, or making Sunday a 
day of banquets, or for opening theatres and 
music-halls and cinematograph shows for gain 
on Sundays. Free and open museums and 
picture-galleries and libraries, sacred concerts 
in municipal buildings or public parks, and 
games played not in a low animal but a finely 
human spirit appear to me (I may be wholly 
wrong) to stand on a different foot, and to 
come within the scope of St Paul’s magnificent 
guiding principle: ‘‘One man esteemeth one 
day above another: another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let each man be fully assured in 
his own mind,” remembering always that 
“none of us liveth to himself” ; and, there- 
fore, we shall all have to give an account, not 
only for what we have done in the body, but 
13 
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for the effect of our example and our deeds 
upon others also. They who thus regard 
Sunday, in the spirit of unselfishness and 
moral thoughtfulness, not seeking their own 
things or doing their own pleasures, but 
striving to exalt their higher nature, to set a 
good example to others and to glorify God, 
may probably not all agree in details of opinion 
about Sunday observance, but they will all be 
acting on the apostolic principle of regarding 
the day unto the Lord, and will be living in 
harmony with our Saviour’s own revelation : 
“<The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath: therefore the Son of 
Man also is Lord even of the Sabbath.” 

Our Lord’s own method of keeping the 
Sabbath is the best of all models for our learn- 
ing and imitation. His method was, as far as 
we can discern it, to do three things regularly 
on the Sabbath day: (1) First, He shared in 
the public worship of the synagogue ; of which 
the reading of Scripture and its exposition 
formed a cardinal part. It is, indeed, in- 
conceivable that any day of our Saviour’s 
life was passed without worship of some 
kind: worship with His companions, private 
worship, personal communion with His Father, 
meditation on the mission of His life, serious 


reflection on high and heavenly things. We 
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know that He sometimes spent whole nights. 
in prayer. He went to mountain-tops and. 
desert places to rest and think, to praise and 
pray ; and He did this just because He was a 
good man who went about doing good. For, 
as a rule, it will be found that goodness and 
worship are closely related. A man whose 
mind is set on earthly and material things— 
money, pleasure, fame, success —finds little 
attraction in spiritual things, in scriptural 
teachings, in devotion and acts of worship. 
But the higher a man’s ideals and the nobler 
his work : the stronger is his craving for quiet 
thought and holy worship. And as Jesus Christ 
was the highest and noblest of men, we may be 
sure He cultivated assiduously from day to day 
the habit of worship. Even His work would be 
penetrated and hallowed by a worshipful spirit. 
If ever a man was above the need of public 
worship, He was that man. And yet He was 
the most diligent of worshippers. Nor was. 
He content with private and personal worship ; 
but, for the sake of example to others, and in 
order to add His contribution to the collective 
influence of public worship, and for the greater 
glory of God, He attended the Temple festivals. 
and took His part in the weekly synagogal 
worship. 

(2) Again, it was His wont to take recrea- 
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tion on the Sabbath: He walked with His 
disciples through the fields. His Sabbaths 
were not all spent in worship: at least not in 
the narrow and technical sense of worship 
which limits it exclusively to churchgoing. 
Important as churchgoing is—and when we 
consider the duty and effects of it for true 
worshippers it is difficult to exaggerate its 
importance—yet I sometimes wonder whether 
ministers of religion do not in their utterances 
lay so much stress on it as to leave the im- 
pression that they think Sunday observance 
consists almost entirely in going to church. 
Such an impression does great mischief. First, 
because it is not true; and, secondly, because 
the world, especially the indifferent and cynical 
world, concludes that the clergy urge people 
to attend church not so much for the 
churchgoers’ sake as to get a congregation for 
themselves. Yet people who are not in 
church all day long, or several times, on 
Sunday cannot be justly deemed guilty of that 
neglect “‘of the assembling of themselves to- 
gether”? for worship which is condemned in 
Scripture. Churchgoing and public worship 
may be the highest of all Sunday employments ; 
but they are not its only Christlike employment. 
Christ made recreation one part of His employ- 
ment on this holy day. And to try and im- 
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prove on the methods of Christ is a dangerous 
experiment for any Christian Church. 

(3) Lastly, our Lord made it His practice 
to go about doing good on the Sabbath day. 
Many of His deeds of healing were done on 
the Sabbath. His soul could not be satisfied, 
nay ! it would have been exceeding sorrowful, 
if only He Himself had been aided and up- 
lifted by His Sabbath-keeping and others 
had not been comforted and made happier 
also. Some work of goodness or mercy or 
love is, it seems to me, absolutely essential, 
according to our Lord’s example, for the right 
Christian observance of Sunday. If none but 
ourselves are better for its observance, then 
the observance has not been at its best for 
ourselves. The first fruit of Sunday should 
be the greater glory of. God; the second, our 
own higher moral and spiritual elevation ; the 
third, help and happiness for others. In ‘this 
true Sunday spirit some give part of their 
Sundays to teaching the young, to visiting the — 
sick, to knitting or sewing for the poor, to 
writing letters to those in trouble or sorrow, 
to paying visits to the lonely and the sad: and. 
some parents, especially parents who cannot 
‘give much time to their children in the week, 
give all they possibly can on Sundays. Mothers 
can generally find many opportunities for 
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guiding the minds and hearts of their children 
upwards; but for fathers, whose avocations 
take them much from home, the opportunities 
are less frequent. And, therefore, for them 
Sunday is the best day for taking their children 
on their knees, and to their hearts, and so 
making their fatherhood a reality and a bless- 
ing. Sundays spent in this spirit, and after 
the Saviour’s model, will never be dull. They 
will never leave a sad or bitter taste behind 
them. They will, on the contrary, be a 
delight ; and will suffuse the following week 
with the savour of their felicity and their 
joy. 

TE for no other reason, therefore, yet for the 
development of our highest manhood, it seems 
to me we ought to prize above rubies the 
divine gift, the Christian heritage, of this 
happy sacred day. There is something in the 
very feeling of Sunday—its stillness, its calm, 
its differences from other days—which is cal- 
culated to impart moral and spiritual enrich- 
ment to men. Childhood is made happier by 
the observance of Sunday: youth and mature 
life more secure from the lowering, hardening 
influences of worldliness : old age more peace- 
ful and serene. The better the observance of 
Sunday, the higher manhood naturally ascends, 
the nobler womanhood naturally becomes. God 
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Himself blessed the seventh day and hallowed 
it. The Divine Founder of our religion 
observed it, and made its observance a channel 
of mercy to others. In hallowing it ourselves, 
and making it a blessing to others, we shall be 
imitating His example and shall gradually grow 
more and more into His likeness. The 
deepest and most real foundation, therefore, 
for the duty of Sunday observance is, like that 
of all other Christian duties, a moral founda- 
tion; a foundation set in the cement of rela- 
tionships. It is a duty we owe to God as our 
Father, our Saviour, and our Guide; to our- 
selves as responsible for the development of 
our noblest manhood ; and to our neighbours 
as fellow-children in the great family of God. 
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Vol. 3 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

— Warfarein England. (With Maps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 51 in the Home University Library ; 
for list, see p. 38. 

BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.). Elementary Organic Analysis. 
Small 8vo. Pages vit+82. 15 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


BERGEY (D. G.). Handbook of Practical Hygiene. Small 
8vo. Pagesv+164. 6s. 6d. net. — 


BEVAN (Rev. J. O., M.A., F.G.S.). The Genesis and Evolu- 
tion of the Individual Soul scientifically Treated. Including 
also Problems relating to Science and Immortality. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
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BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version. 6th Edition of the Old, roth Edition 
of the New Testament. $8vo, roan. 55s. 

BILTZ (HENRY). The Practical Methods of determining 
Molecular Weights. Translated by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages 
viil+245. 44 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

BLACKBURN (HELEN). Women’s Suffrage. A Record of the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Miss Becker. With portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


BOIELLE (JAS.). French Composition through Lord 

Macaulay’s English. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, 

by the late James Boielle, B,A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, 

Senior French Master, Dulwich College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. Vol, II. Warren Hastings. 

3s. Vol. III. Lord Clive. 3s. 

See Victor Hugo, “ Les Misérables ” and “ Notre Dame.” 

BOLTON. History of the Thermometer. 12mo. 96 pages. 6 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

BOUSSET (Prof. WILHELM). Jesus. Trans. by Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan, and ed. by Rey. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 14 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

BOUTROUX (EMILE). Education and Ethics. Authorised 
Translation by Fred. Rothwell. Crown 8vo, cloth. 53. net. 

BRADLEY (A. G.). Canada, F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 34 in the Home University Library ; see 
ist p..37: 

BRAUNS (Dr REINHARD). The Mineral Kingdom. | The 
author is the well-known Professor of Mineralogy in the University 
of Bonn. Translated with additions by L. J. Spencer, M.A., 
F.G.S., Assistant in the Mineral Department of the British 
Museum. In demy 4to, comprising 91 full-page plates beautifully 
executed in colours, 73 of which are chromo-lithographs, 18 
photographic reproductions, and 275 figures in the text. Bound 
in half-morocco. £2, 16s. net. 

BREMOND (HENRI). The Mystery of Newman. With 
Introduction by the late Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. Medium 8vyo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. net. 

BREWSTER (H.B.). The Theories of Anarchy and of Law. 
A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parchment. 53s. 

—— The Prison. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. 55s. 

—— The Statuette andthe Background. Cr. 8vo, parchment. 4s. 

BREWSTER (Prof. W. T.), Editor of the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

— The Writing of English. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 73 in Home University Library ; for list, 
see p. 38. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E.). A Topographical 
Atlas of the Spinal Cord. cap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s. net. 

BRUCE (Dr W. S., F.R.S.E.). Polar Exploration. (With 
Maps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 8 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

BURKITT (Prof. F. C.). Euphemia and the Goth. With the 
Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa. 21s, net. See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

BURY (Prof. J. B., Litt.D.). A History of Freedom of 
Thought. F’cap. 8vo, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 74 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. COLIN, D.D.). The First Three Gospels 
in Greek. Arranged in parallel columns. 2nd Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CARPENTER (Rt. Rev. W. BOYD). Some Pages of My 
Life. By the present Canon of Westminster and late Bishop of 
Ripon. With portrait of the author as frontispiece, and other 
interesting portraits. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 15s. net. 

CARPENTER (Prof. J. E., LL.D.). Comparative Religion. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 68 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CARTWRIGHT (Captain) and His Labrador Journal. Edited 

by Charles Wendell Townsend, M.D. With an Introduction by Dr 
Wilfred T. Grenfell. With Illustrations from old engravings, 
photographs and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

CECIL (Lord HUGH, M.A., M.P.). Conservatism. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 11 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

CHADWICK (HERBERT CLIFTON). Antedon. With 7 
Plates. 2s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

— Echinus. With 5 Plates. Price 2s. net. See Liverpool Marine 
Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including “The Perfect 
Life,” with a Memoir. Centennial Ed. 4to Ed. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN (Prof. S. J., M.A.). Elements of Political 
Economy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, Forming 
Vol. 59 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CHARACTER AND LIFE: A Symposium. By Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Harold Begbie, Walter Crane, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Arranged by Percy L. Parker, 
Editor of “ Public Opinion.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHESTERTON (G. K.). The Victorian Age in Literature. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 70 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CHEYNE (Rev. T. K., D.Litt, D.D.). Bible Problems and 
the New Material for their Solution. A Plea for Thoroughness 
of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen and Scholars. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
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CHILD AND RELIGION, THE. Essays. By Prof. Henry 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow ; C. F, G. Masterman, 
M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. F. R. Tennant, 
M.A., B.Sc.; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. Canon 
Hensley Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. ; 
Rev. G. Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi 
A. A. Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 34. 

COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). National Idealism and a State 
Church. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

— National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. An 
Essay in Re-Interpretation and Revision. Demy 8vo, cloth 
tos. 6d. net. 

COLBY (ALBERT LADD). Reinforced Concrete in Europe. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 

COLE (FRANK J.), and JAMES JOHNSTONE. Pleuro- 
nectes. With rr Plates. 7s.net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memoirs, p. 39. 

COLLINS (F. H.). An Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 5th Edition. The Synthetic 
Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to 5s. net. 

CONYBEARE (F. C., M.A.). The Ring of Pope Xystus: a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings in use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 4s. 6d. net. . 

CORNILL (Prof. CARL). The Introduction to the Canoni- 
cal Books of the Old Testament. Demy 8vo, cloth., 1os. 6d. net. 
See Theological Translation Library, p. 41. 

CRANE (WALTER), contributor to “ Character and Life,” see p. 4. 

CREIGHTON (Mrs). Missions: their Rise and Develop- 
ment. F’cap. 8yo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 60 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CREIGHTON (CHAS., M.D.). Cancer and other Tumours 
of the Breast. Researches showing their true seat and cause. The 
Author was sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Cambridge 
Medical School, and is the author of ‘Bovine Tuberculosis in 
Man,” etc. With 24 Lithographic Plates containing 138 figures 
from the Author’s drawings. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

— Contributions to the Physiological Theory of Tuber- 
culosis. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

CUSSANS (MARGARET, B.Sc.). Gammarus. With 4 Plates. 
2s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

DAKIN (W. J., M.Sc.). Pecton. With 9 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39- 

DARBISHIRE (OTTOV.). Chondrus. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 
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DAUDET (A.). Contes Militaires. 2s. 6d. See Army Series, p. 33. 
DAVENPORT (CHARLES BENEDICT). Heredity in 


relation to Eugenics. The Author is Director, Department of 
Experimental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, N.Y.; 
Secretary of the Eugenics Section American Breeders Association. 
With Diagrams and Coloured Plate. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


DAVIDS (Mrs RHYS, M.A.). Buddhism. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 47 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. The Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 2nd 
Ed. Demy 8vo, cloth. Library Ed., 10s. 6d. Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 


DAVIS (H. W. C., M.A.). Medizval Europe. (With Maps.) 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 13 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 


DELBOS (L.). Nautical Terms in English and French and 
French and English. With Notes and Tables. For the use of 
Naval Officers and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of 
H.M.S. Britannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Student’s Graduated French Reader. Remodelled 
and rewritten. Edited, with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. 
First Year-~Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, and Exercises. Part II. 

Tales, Historical Pieces, and Exercises. 1s. 6d. each. Second 
Year—Parts I. and II. in the Press. 

DELITZSCH (Dr FRIEDRICH). Babel and Bible. Author- 
ised Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 


DEWALL (JOHANNES V.). Auf Verlornem Posten and 
Nazzarena Danti. 3s. See Army Series, p. 33. 

DIBBLEE (G. BINNEY). The Newspaper. F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 69 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. ; 

DICKSON (H.N., D.Sc.). Climate and Weather. F’cap. 8vo, 


cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 36 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


DILLMANN (A.). Ethiopic Grammar. Trans. from C. Bezold’s 
Second German Edition. By Rey. J. A. Crichton, D.D. With Index 
of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 1 vol., royal 8vo. 25s, net. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr H. 
Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 
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DOBSCHUTZ (ERNST VON, D.D.). Christian Life in the 
Primitive Church. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p- 41. 


DOLE (CHARLES F.). The Ethics of Progress, or the 
Theory and the Practice by which Civilisation proceeds. Small 
demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


DRUMMOND (Dr JAMES, LL.D.). Philo Judzeus ; or, The 
Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 21s. 


—— Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Christianity in its most Simple 
and Intelligible Form. Hibbert Lectures, 1894. Demy $8vo. 
Library Edition, ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DUNCAN (DAVID, LL.D.). The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer. With 17 Illustrations. Cheap Re-issue. 6s. net. 


EMERY (F.B., M.A.). Elementary Chemistry. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). The Electrolysis of Water.  8vo. 


Pages x+140. go Illustrations. 5s. net. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in both Empires, among whom may be mentioned :—Rt. Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Rt. Hon. A. Bonar 
Law, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Norman Angell, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
J. A. Spender, Excell. Karl Galster, Ernst Basserman, Professor Dr 
Riesser, Baron Wilhelm von Pechmann, Professor Wilhelm Wundt, 
Dr Walther Rathenau, August Thyssen, sen., His Excellency 
Dr Adolf Wermuth, Excell. von Holleben, etc, With Portraits. 
Stiff Wrapper. 1s. net. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under Pro- 
fessor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of Egypt- 
ology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


ERSKINE (Prof. J.) and Prof. W. P. TRENT. Great Writers 
of America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Form- 
ing Vol. 52 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


EUCKEN (Dr RUDOLF, Jena). The Life of the Spirit. An 
Introduction to Philosophy. Second Edition. Third Impression. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

___ The Truth of Religion. Translated from the latest revised 
German edition by Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., with a special 
preface by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 
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EUGENE-FASNACHT (G.). Eugéne’s Student’s Compara- 


tive Grammar of the French Language, with an Historical Sketch of 
the Formation of French. The Author was for many years French 
Master, Westminster School. For the use of Public Schools. 
With Exercises. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s.; or separately, Grammar, 3s.; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

—— French Method. Elementary French Lessons preparatory to the 
same Author’s Grammar. 18th Edition. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 

EVANS (GEORGE). An Essay on Assyriology. With 4to 
Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 53. 

EWALD’S (Dr H.) Commentary on the Prophets of the 

Old Testament. ‘Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. [Vol. I. 
General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. 
Vol. II. Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah. Vol. III. Nahtim, 
Ssephanya, Habaqqfq, Zakharya, Yéremya. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, 
Yesaya xl,-Ixvi, Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.] 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s, See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

—— Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Rev. E. 
Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

—— Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. Trans. 
from the German by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 8yo, cloth. 6s. 

FAGUET (Prof. EMILE, of the French Academy). Initiation 
into Philosophy. Translated by Sir Home Gordon, Bart, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

FARMER (Prof. J. B.). Plant Life. (lIllustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 72 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

FARNELL (L. R., D.Litt.). The Evolution of Religion: an 
Anthropological Study. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

—— The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures delivered 
in Oxford and London. Being Vol. 1 of New Series of Hibbert 
Lectures. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 36. 

FARQUHARSON (Rt. Hon. ROBERT, LL.D.). The House of 
Commons from Within, and other Reminiscences. Med. 8vo, With 
Portrait by J. S. Sargent, R.A., never before published, 7s. 6d. net. 

—— In and Out of Parliament. With a number of portraits and 
caricatures. Medium 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

FARRIE (HUGH). Highways and Byways in Literature. 
A volume of original Studies. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 

FINDLAY (Prof. J. J., M.A., Ph.D.).. The School. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Education. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 38 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

FISCHER (Prof. EMIL, of Berlin University). Introduction 
to the Preparation of Organic Compounds. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction from the new German edition by R. V. Stanford, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. With figures in the text. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 
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FISHER (HERBERT, M.A., F.B.A., LL.D.), Editor, Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

— Napoleon. (With Maps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 61 in Home University Library ; for 
list, see p. 38. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth. r5s. 

FOWLER (W. WARDE, M.A.). Rome. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 42 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

FOX (FRANK), Author of “Ramparts of Empire,” etc. Problems 
of the Pacific. Demy 8vo, cloth. With Map. 7s. 6d. net. 

FRY (The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD, G.C.B., etc.), Some In- 
timations of Immortality. From the Physical and Psychical Nature 
of Man. Royal 8vo, sewed. 1s. net. 

GAMBLE (Prof. F. W., D.Sc., F.R.S.). The Animal World. 
With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Many Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY, D.Litt., F.B.A., Oxford). Modernity 

and the Churches. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

The Religious Experience of St Paul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

GELDART (W. M., M.A.,B.C.L.). Elements of English Law. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 30 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GIBBS (PHILIP). The Eighth Year. The Dangerous Year 
of Marriage. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 

GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P. AULD, B.Sc. Codium. 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memortrs, p. 39. 

GILES (H. A., LL.D.). The Civilisation of China. By the 
well-known Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 25 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GILL (CHARLES). The Book of Enoch the Prophet. Trans. 
from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the late Richard 
Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text corrected 
from his latest Notes by Charles Gill, Re-issue, 8vo, cloths .8S2 

GIVEN (JOHN L.). Making a Newspaper. Cloth, above 

00 pages. 6s. net. 

GOLDAMMER (H.). The Kindergarten. A Guide to Frobel’s 
Method of Education. 2 vols. in 1. 120 pp. of Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. os. 6d. 

GOOCH (G. P., M.A.). The History of our Time, 1885-1911. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 23 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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GOULD (F. J.). Noble Pages from German History. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 

GRAVELY (F. H., M.Sc.). Polychaet Larve. With 4 plates. 
2s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 

GRAY (Rev. H. B., D.D.). The Public Schools and the 
Empire, A plea for ‘higher education in citizenship. Cloth. 6s, net. 

GREEN (Rt. Rev. A. V., D.D., Bishop of Ballarat), The 
Ephesian Canonical Writings : Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 
1910. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

GREEN (Mrs J. R.). Irish Nationality. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Home 
University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

GREGORY (Prof. J. W., F.R.S.). The Making of the Earth. 
(With 38 Maps and Figures.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, ts. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 53 in the Home University ‘Library ; 
for list, see p. 38. 

GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; size, 

_ suitable for the pocket, 64+ 44, and bound in cloth. 
Switzerland. A practical guide with seven Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Norway and Copenhagen. Withsix Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two 
Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Lakes of Northern Italy. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
The Rhine. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Belgium. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Brussels and Antwerp. With Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Holland. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
The Riviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Winter Sports in Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the winter. With Map. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Dresden and Environs. With Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Munich and Environs. With Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Nuremberg and Rothenburg on the Tauber. With 2 
Maps. ts. 6d. net. 
The Dolomites. With 3 Maps. 3s. net. 
Naples and Capri. With7 Maps and3Ground Plans. 1s.6d.net. 

GUPPY (H. B., M.B., F.R.S.E.). Studies in Seeds and Fruits. 
An Investigation with the Balance. Demy 8vo, cloth, nearly 
600 pp. 15s. net. 

HAERING (Prof. THEODOR). Ethics of the Christian 
Life. Translated by Rey. J. S. Hull, B.D., and edited by-Rev. 
W. D. Morrison. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros, 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD, Chemist in charge Louisiana 
State Experiment Station).- Soil Fertility and Fertilisers. With 
Illustrations and Tables. Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 
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HANNAY (DAVID). The Navy and Sea Power. [I’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming Vol. 66 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

HANTZSCH (A.). Elements of Stereochemistry. Translated 
by Wolf. 12mo. Pages vili+206. 26 Figures. 6s. 6d. net. 
HARDY. Elements of Analytical Geometry. 8vo. Pages 

iv+ 365. 163 Figures. 8s. 6d. net. 

—— Infinitesimals and Limits. Sm.12mo, paper. 22 pp. 6 Figs. 
Is. net. 

HARNACK (ADOLF, D.D.). The Acts of the Apostles. 
Being Vol. III. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 26 in the Crown Theological Library ; 
for list, see p. 35. 

— Bible Reading in the Early Church. Forming Vol. V. of New 
Testament Studies. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

—— The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First 
Two Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 31 in the Crown 
Theological Library, p. 35- 

—— The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. ss. net. Forming Vol. IV. in Dr Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

—— History of Dogma. Translated from the Third German Edition. 
Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, each ros, 6d. ; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 40. 

—— Letter to the ‘“ Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘ Babel and 

:; Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 6d. net. 

— Luke, the Physician. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, 
M.A. Being Vol. I. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s.net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

——- The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 
25s. net. Forming Vols, 19 and 20 in Theological Translation 
Library, New Series ; see p. 41. 

—— Monasticism: Its Ideals and History; and The Confes- 
sions of St Augustine. Two Lectures. ‘Translated into English by 
E. E. Kellet, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 28 in the Crown Theological 
Library, p. 35. 

—— The Sayings of Jesus. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New 
Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s.net. Forming Vol. 23 
in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

—— What is Christianity? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 

Third and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 

Vol. 5 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

and Prof. W. HERRMANN, of Marburg. Essays on the 

Social Gospel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. Forming Vol. 18 in 

the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
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HARNACK (AXEL). Introduction to the Elements of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. From the German. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. t1os.6d.  _ 

HARRISON (JANE, LL.D., D.Litt.). Ancient Art and Ritual. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 75 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

HART (EDW., Ph.D.). Chemistry for Beginners. Small 12mo. 

Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii+188. 55 Illustrations and 
2 Plates. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 Illustrations. 2s, net. 

Vol. III]. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. 15. net. 

— Second YearChemistry. Sm.1zmo. 165pp. 31Illus. 5s. net. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr 
Fairbairn. Hibbert Lectures, 1888. 3rd Edition. $8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament 
Times. The Timeofthe Apostles. Translated by Leonard Huxley. 

- Witha Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. 
(Uniform with the Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 

—— History of the New Testament Times. The Time of 
Jesus. Trans. by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 42. 

HAWORTH (PAUL LELAND). Reconstruction and 
Union 1865-1912. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Nervation of Plants. By 
the well-known Author of ‘‘Our Woodland Trees,” ‘‘The Fern 
World,” etc. Well Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: Genesis. 
2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. Psalms. s16mo, cloth. ts. 
Isaiah. 16mo, cloth. 1s. Job. 16mo, cloth. ts. 

HENSLOW (Rev. G.). The Vulgate; The Source of False 
Doctrine. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HERDMAN (W. A.). Ascidia. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 

HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAVERS). Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. ~ 

—— Pharisaism: Its Aims and its Methods. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5s.net. Forming Vol. 35 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of the 
Christian with God. Trans. from the new German Ed. by Rev. J. S. 
Stanyon, M.A., and Rey. R. W. Stewart, B.D., B.Sc. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 in Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

—— Faith and Morals. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

HEWITT (C. GORDON, B.Sc.). Ligia. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes 
Hicks. In quarterly issues, 2s. 6d. net; or yearly volumes bound 
in cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, ros. post free. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing 18 Essays by leading 
Theologians and Thinkers. Super royal 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

HICKSON (SYDNEY J., D.Sc., F.R.S.). Alcyonium. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 

HINKS (A. R., M.A.). Astronomy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, ts. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 31 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

HIRST (F. W., M.A.). The Stock Exchange. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 5 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

HOBHOUSE (Prof. L. T., M.A.). Liberalism. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

HOBSON (J. A., M.A.). The Science of Wealth. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

— Character and Life. See p. 4. 

HOFER (E.). Erzahlungen. 3s. See Army Series of French 
and German Novels, p. 33. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. ‘Translated by 
Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T. W., K.C.S.L). Peoples and Problems 
of India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 37 in the Home 
University Library ; see p. 38. 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The Quest. A Romance of De- 
liverance. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Every volume is specially written for this Library by 
a recognised authority of high standing. Each volume is complete 
and independent, but the series has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of modern knowledge. The Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor William T. Brewster of New York. 
Each volume consists of 256 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
1s. net, or in leather, 2s. 6d. net. For list of volumes, see p. 37. 
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HORNELL (JAMES, F.L.S.). Report to the Government of 
Baroda on the Marine Zoology of Okhamandal in Kattiawar. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists. Demy 4to, cloth, with full-page Plates. Part I. 15s. net. 

HOWE (J. L., Washington and Lee University). Inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. Being a Second Edition 
of “Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law.” By 
F. P. Venable and J. L. Howe. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). Les Misérables: Les Principaux. 
Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 
2 vols. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

— Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). De Profundis Clamavi, and 
Other Sermons. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

—— God and Life. A Series of Discourses. Uniform with “De 
Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth. 5s. net. 

— The Coming Church. A Plea for a Church simply Christian. 
Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

ILBERT (Sir C. P., K.C.B.). Parliament: its History, Con- 
stitution, and Practice. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 1in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

IMMS (A. D.,. B.Sc. Lond.). Anurida. With 7 Plates. 4s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE, M.Sc.). Eledone. With1o Plates. 4s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

JACKS (L. P.), Editor of the Hibbert Journal. Mad Shepherds 
and Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8yo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

—— Among the Idolmakers. Crown 8yo, cloth. §s. net. 

—— The Alchemy of Thought, and Other Essays. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. net. 

JEREMIAS (Prof. ALFRED). The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Ancient East. The Translation is edited by Professor 
C. H. W. Johns of Cambridge. With a large number of Illustra- 
tions. In two volumes, demy 8yvo, at 25s. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H., K.C.B., D.Sc.). The Opening-up of 
Africa. (With Maps.) Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 12 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

—— Views and Reviews. Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 
Questions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

JOHNSTONE (J.). British Fisheries : Their Administration 
and their Problems. A short account of the Origin and Growth of 
British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regulations. ros. 6d. net. 
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JOHNSTONE (J.). Cardium. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d, net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39- 

JONES. The Freezing Point, Boiling Point, and Conduc- 
tivity Methods. 12mo. Pages vii+64. 14 Illustrations. 3s. net. 

JONES (J. T. SHARE-). Surgical Anatomy of the Horse. 

To be completed in 4 Parts. With above too Illustrations, a 

number being in colour. Part I. Head and Neck. Part II. Fore 

Limb. Part III. Hind Limb. Price per part, 15s. net, sewed ; 

cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 

Life-size Models Illustrating the Superficial Anatomy of 
the Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four models, £215; or 
separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, 46, 16s. 6d. 
each ; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £6, 6s. each. 
JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). Hymns of Duty and Faith. 

Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

—— Chants, Psalms, and Canticles. Selected and Pointed for 

Chanting. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 

Anthems. ‘With Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, 

cloth. 1s. 3d. 

The Chants and Anthems. Together in1 vol. Cloth. 2s. 

—— A Book of Prayer. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 
Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. With Chants, 
in 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 3s. 

JONES (Rev. W. TUDOR, Ph.D.). An Interpretation of | 
Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

JORDAN (HUMFREY, R., B.A.). Blaise Pascal. A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 208. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, ts. net; Nos. 27-31, 28. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-yearly, 3s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY, containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with 
other Microscopical information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 
at various prices; after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 

KAPP (GISBERT, D. Eng., M.LE.E., M.1.C.E.). Electricity. 
The Author is Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of 
Birmingham. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8yvo, cloth, 1s, net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net, Forming Vol. 58 in the Home University Library ; see p. 38. 

KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R. W.). The Latter Day Saints: 
A Study of the Mormons in the Light of Economic Conditions. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. net. 
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KAUTZSCH (E., Professor at Halle). An Outline of the History 
of the Literature of the Old Testament. With Chronological Tables 
for the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation 
of the Old Testament. Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the 
Translation of the Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. Trans- 
lated by John Taylor, D. Litt., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

KEIM’S History of Jesus of Nazara. Considered in its connec- 
tion with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Trans- 
lated from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rey. E. M. 
Geldart. In6vols. Demy 8vo,cloth. 6s. each. See Theological 
Translation Fund Library, p. 42. 


KEITH (A., M.D., LL.D.). The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 57, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presenting Graduated Instruction in the Language of the Old 
Testament. 8vo, cloth. ras. 

—— Studies in Hebrew Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


KER (Prof. W. P., M.A.). English Literature: Medizval. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 43 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


KIEPERT’S Wall-Maps of the Ancient World— 

Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Italia antiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. os. 

General Wall-Map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terra- 
rum antiqui ad illustrandum potissimum antiquissimi evi usque 
ad Alexandrum M, historiam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, 20s, 

General Wall-Map of the Roman Empire. Imperii 
Romani tabula geographica. For the study of the development 
of the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000, Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 24s. : 

Wall-Map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I: 125,000, With supplement: Environs of Rome. — Scale 
I : 25,000, Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s, 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece. Greaeciz Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished, 24S. 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alex- 
ander the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For the 
study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. Scale 
I : 300,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 
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KIEPERT’S Wall-Maps of the Ancient World—continued. 


Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Galliz Cisalpinee et Transalpinze cum partibus 
Britannie et Germanie tabula. For the study of Czesar, Justinian, 
Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1 : 1,000,000, Mounted on rollers 
and varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asiz Minoris Antique 
tabula. For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished. 20s. 

— New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 
Schools and Colleges. Third hundred thousand. 12th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 6s, 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 

KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE. Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty George V. as Prince and Sovereign. 
Published by permission. Square 8vo, art canvas. 55, net. 

KITTEL (Dr RUDOLF, of Breslau), A Historyofthe Hebrews. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each vol., ros.6d. Forming Vols. 3 and 6 of 
the Theological Translation Library, New Series ; for list, see p. 41. 

—— The Scientific Study of the Old Testament: Its Principal 
Results, and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Illus. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 35. 

KUENEN (DrA,, of Leiden), The Religion of Israel to the 
Fall of the Jewish State. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. 
May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 18s, See Theological Translation Fund 
Library, p. 42. ; 

KYRIAKIDES (A.). Modern Greek-English Dictionary. 
With a Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, revised throughout. 
Medium 8vo. 920 pages. Cloth. 15s. net. 

— A Modern Greek-English and English-Modern Greek 
Pocket Dictionary. In 2 vols., about 650 pp. each. 7s. net each vol. 

LAKE (KIRSOPP). The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the Crown Theological 
Library ; see p. 34. 

LANDOLT (Dr HANS). The Optical Rotating Power of 
Organic Substances and its Practical Applications. 8vo. Pages 
xxi+751. 83 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Ethica: or, The Ethics of Reason. 
By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. / 
—— Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta: A Return to Dualism. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy in the Christian Church. 3rd Edition. Thoroughly 

Revised and Reset. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 
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LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W.S.,M.Sc.). Inorganic Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and Colleges. $8vo. 
Pages vit+154. 6s. 6d, net. 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chromium and 
its Compounds by the Aid of the Electric Current. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 53s. net. 

LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS, F.R.C.S. Eng.). Common - sense 
Dietetics. Strongly bound in Cloth. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

LE ROY (EDOUARD). A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson. 
Translated by Vincent Benson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 39 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see page 38. 

LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by. Old Syriac Gospels, 
or Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Curetonian Text, corroborations from many 
other MSS., and a list of quotations from ancient authors. With 

4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half-leather. 25s. net. 

LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic Evolution. 
Nature and the Social Problem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Birth of Christ: An His- 
torical and Critical Essay. ‘The Author is Professor of Dogmatics 
in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 
in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

LODGE (Sir O.). Life and Matter: An Exposition of Part of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper Cover. 6d. net. 

—— School Teaching and School Reform. A Course of Four 
Lectures on School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham. 33s, 


LONDON LIBRARY (St James’s Square), Catalogue of. 
xiv+ 1626 pages. 4to, boundin buckram. 42s. net. Supplements 
I.-VIII., bound in buckram, 5s. each. 

—— Subject Index. 4to, bound in buckram. xxxviii+ 1256 pages. 
31s. 6d. net. 


LONG (J. H.). A Text-book of Urine Analysis. Small 8vo. 
Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 
LORIA (ACHILLE). Les Bases Economiques de la 


Justice Internationale. to. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 of 
Publications de l’Institut Nobel Norvégien. 
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LYALL (Sir C. J., M.A., K.C.LE.). Ancient Arabian Poetry, 
chiefly Prae-Islamic. Translations, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth. ros. 6d. 

MACAN (R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An 
Essay in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 55s. 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With 8 Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and a number in black-and-white, from original drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small 4to, cloth. 6s. net. 

MACCOLL (HUGH). Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY, M.P.). The Socialist Move- 
ment. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. ro in 
the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

McDOUGALL (Prof. W., F.R.S., M.B.). Psychology: the 
Study of Behaviour. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 49 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MACFIE (RONALD C., M.A., M.B.). Science, Matter, and 
Immortality. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

MACGREGOR (Prof. D. H., M.A.). The Evolution of 
Industry. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 24 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G., M.D.). The Principles of 
Physiology. ’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 44 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE, M.D.). Health and Disease. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. . Forming Vol. 17 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MAIR (G. H., M.A.). English Literature: Modern. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 27 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MARETT (R. R., M.A., of Oxford). Anthropology. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 41 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S., M.A., D.Litt.). Mohamme- 
danism. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 15 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, K.C.B.). Vocabularies of the 
General Language of the Incas of Peru. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R., F.R.M.S.). The Kea: A New 
Zealand Problem. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d. net. 

MARTI (KARL, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern). The 
Religion of the Old Testament: Its Place among the Religions of 
the Nearer East. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. Forming Vol. 19 in 
the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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MARTINEAU (Mrs ALICE). The Herbaceous Garden. 
Gives full particulars how to make and arrange hardy borders, and 
containing an alphabetical index of the most suitable plants. 
With a large number of illustrations and a frontispiece in colour. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr JAMES). The Relation between 
Ethics and Religion. An Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

—— Modern Materialism: Its Attitude towards Theology. 
A Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. as. 6d. 

MASEFIELD(JOHN). Shakespeare. F’cap. $vo, cloth, rs. net; 

leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in the Home University. 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm. 
I2mo. 56 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.). Chemist’s Pocket Manual. 
16mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net 

— Portland Cement: Its Composition, Raw Materials, 
Manufacture, Testing, and Analysis. Second. Edition. With 170 
Illustrations. os. net. 

MELDOLA (Prof. RAPHAEL, D.Sc., LL.D.). Chemistry. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. Forming Vol. 67 in 

’ Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The Seasons. An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 3s. 6d. net. 

MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). The Soul of Pro- 
gress. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

MERCIER (Dr C. A., F.R.C.P.). Crime and Insanity. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 22 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MEREDITH (LEWISB.). Rock Gardens. How to Makeand 
Maintain them. With an Introduction by F. W. Moore, A.L.S., and 
an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, with Notes 
on the aspect and soil they require. Demy 8vo, with Plates. 7s.6d.net. 

MERIMEE (PROSPER). LeCoup de Pistolet, etc. 2s. 6d. 
See Army Series of French and German Novels, p. 33. 

MILINDAPANHO, THE. Being Dialogues between King 
Milinda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. ‘The Pali Text, edited 
by V. Trenckner. Crown 8vo, sewed. 21s. 

MITCHELL(Rev.A.F.). Howto Teach the Bible. 2nd Edition, 
thoroughly revised and reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

MITCHELL (Rev. C. W.). The Refutation of Mani, 
Marcion, and Bardaisan of St. Ephraim. 21s. net. See Text and 
Translation Society, p. 40. 

MOISSON (HENRI). The Electric Furnace. 8vo. Pages 


X+305. 41 Illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 
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MONTEFIORE (C.G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892. 2nd Ed. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Ed., 3s. 6d. 

MOORE (Prof. BENJAMIN). The Origin and Nature of 
Life. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 
62 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MOORE (G. E., M.A.). Ethics. The Author is Lecturer in Moral 
Science in Cambridge University. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 54 in the Home University 

,. Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO, of Harvard). The Ameri- 
cans. Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard 
University. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

MURRAY (Prof. GILBERT, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A.), Editor of 
the Home University Library. For list, see p. 37. 

MYRES (J. L., M.A., F.S.A.). The Dawn of History. The 
Author is Wykeham Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 29 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD, Ph.D., Litt.D.). The Old Egyptian 
Faith. Translated by Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. Illustrated. 
4s. 6d. net. Vol. 30 in Crown Theological Lib, ; for list, see p. 35. 

NESTLE (Prof.EBERHARD,of Maulbronn). An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. Translated 
from the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. With eleven reproductions of 
Texts. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d.; half-leather, 12s. 6d. Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. ar. 

NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION). Modern Geography. Illustrated. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 7 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETS OF THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with 
Introduction, Notes, and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brodey, Ph.D., 
Rabbi in Lachod (Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph.D., Professor in 
Oldenburg (Grand Duchy). English Translation of the Intro- 
duction, etc., by Mrs Karl Albrecht. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. “The Fall of the Nibelungens,” 
otherwise ‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

NIKAIDO (Y., B.Sc, M.A.). Beet-Sugar Making and its 
Chemical Control. With a number of valuable Tables and Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Labora- 


tories. Demy 8vo. 52 Illustrations. 5s. net. 
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NOLDEKE (Prof. THEODOR). Compendious Syriac Gram- 
mar. With a Table of Characters by Julius Euting. Translated (with 
the sanction of the Author) from the Second and Improved German 
Edition by Rev. James A. Crichton, D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 

— Delectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorum Glossarium 
Confecit A. Muller. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

NOYES (ARTHUR A,, Ph.D.). Organic Chemistry for the 
Laboratory. Small i2mo. Pp. xii+257. 22 Illus. 6s. 6d. net. 

——and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.D. Laboratory 
Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances. 8vo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 

O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva Gadelica (I-XXXI.). A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
and Places. Edited from MSS. and Translated. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth. 42s, Or separately, Vol. 1, Irish Text; and Vol. 2, 
‘Translation and Notes. Each Vol. 21s. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical Notes. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

ORTH (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). Socialism and Democracy in 
Europe. Demy 8vo. 360 pages. Cloth. 6s. net. 

OSTWALD (WILHELM). Natural Philosophy. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 

OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF). Naturalism and Religion. Translated 
by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson, Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of ‘Public Opinion,” Character 
and Life. A Symposium, Containing contributions by Dr 
Alfred Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Walter Crane, Harold 
Begbie, and the late Dr Emil Reich. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). The American Civil War. With 
Maps. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 48 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

PEARSON (JOSEPH, M.Sc.). Cancer. With 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. A List of the Issues. 5. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. . 
PEROWNE (J. T. W., M.A.), Editor of the Army Series of French 

and German Novels. For list, see p. 33. 

PERRIS (G.H.). AShort History of Warand Peace. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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PETERS (JOHN P., D.D.). Early Hebrew Story. A Study 
of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Crown Theological Library; for list, see p. 34. 

PETIT (ROBERT). How to Build an Aeroplane. Trans. 
from the French, with some additional matter, by Messrs T. O’B. 
Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. With nearly roo Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W.). Production of Metallic Objects 
Electrolytically. 5s. net. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by 
Rev. J. Frederick Smith. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 
Library Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 36. 

—— Paulinism: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

—— Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. In 4 
vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 24s. See Theological Translation Library, 
Old Series, p. 42. [Vol. 2 quite out of print. ] : 

—— Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in. 
their Historical Connections. 4 vols. tos. 6d, net each, See ~ 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

— The Early Christian. Conception of Christ: Its Signifi- 
cance and Value in the History of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown 
Theological Library, p. 34. ; ' 

PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.). A Short Sketch of German Litera- 
ture for Schools. 2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.). Methods for the Analysis of 
Ores, Pig Iron, and Steel. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Pages viiit+170. 
3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

PICTON (J. ALLANSON, M.A. Lond.). Man and the Bible. 
A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 

PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The Sailors’ Horn-Book for the 
Law of Storms. Being a Practical Exposition of the Theory of the 
Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts 
of the World. Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful 
Lessons, 7th Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

PLATTS (J. T., Hon. M.A. (Oxon.) ). A Grammar of the Persian 
Language. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
POLLARD (Prof. A. F., M.A.). The History of England: A 
Study in Political Evolution. With a Chronological Table. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 33 in the 

Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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PRAY (Dr). Astigmatic Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 
by 14 inches, Is. 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE under the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec. 
19to. In 1x vol., sewed. 4s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old Series—Odd Numbers at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram)—Vols. I.—XI. ready, 
1cs. 6d. each net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. ros. net. 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Held at Berlin, 1910. Edited by C. W. Wendte, 
D.D., and V. D. Davis, B.A. Medium 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. net. 
Sewed, 8s. 6d. net. 

PUNNETT (R.C., B.A.). Lineus. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

RADER (A.). L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellénes. 
Ato, sewed. os. net. Being Vol. I. of Publications de I’Institut 
Nobel Norvégien. 

RAY (Prof. P. C.). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D. 
With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and _ Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, tos. 
6d. net. Vol. II. Cloth. ros. 6d. net. 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to “ Character and Life.” See p. 4. 

RENAN (E.). Onthe Influence of the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the 
Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. Being 
the Hibbert Lectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap 
Edition (3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt. Hibbert Lectures, 1879. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. E 

REVILLE (Dr A.). Onthe Native Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. Hibbert Lectures, 
1884. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

—— Prolegomena of the History of Religions. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. F. Max Miller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. See Theological 

_ Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42." 

REVILLE (Prof. JEAN). Liberal Christianity: Its Origin, 
Nature, and Mission. ‘Translated and Edited by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-es-L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 
in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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RHYS (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. Hibbert Lectures, 1886, 8vo, 
cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RIEDEL (Prof. W.) and W. E. CRUM. The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. 21s. 
net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

RIX(HERBERT). Tent and Testament. A Camping Tour 
in Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 Illus- 
trations, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON (Prof. J. G., M.A.). The Literature of Ger- 
many. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 65 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

ROGET (F. F.). An Introduction to Old French. History, 

Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. znd Edition. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 6s. 

First Steps in French History, Literature, and Philology. 
For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, the 
various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army Examina- 
tions. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. : 
RUFFINI(FRANCESCO). Religious Liberty. The Author is 

Ordinary Professor at the Royal University of Turin. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. J. B. Bury of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 32 in the Theological Translation Library ; see p. 41. 

RUSSELL (Hon. BERTRAND, F.R.S.). The Problems 
of Philosophy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 40 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SABATIER (Late AUGUSTE). The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and its Historical Evolution; and Religion and Modern 
Culture. Translated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. net. Forming Vol. 9 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

——. The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit. New impression. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. See Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

SADI. The Gulistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. 
A new Edition of the Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by F. 
Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 155. 

SADLER (Rev. Dr). Prayers for Christian Worship. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

—— Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled. 18mo,cloth. 1s. 6d. 

SADLER (GILBERT, M.A., LL.B.). A Short Introduction 
to the Bible. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new translation, well illustrated with 
drawings by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of the 
best Norwegian artists. In small 4to, printed on specially mould- 
made paper, comprising above 200 pages, bound with linen back 
and paper sides, done up in box. 12s. 6d, net. 
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SALEEBY (C. W., M.D. F-.R.S.). Individualism and Col- 
lectivism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Harnack and his 
Oxford Critics. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). Onthe Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians. 5th Ed. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 8yvo, cloth. 1os.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). Methods of Industrial Remunera- 
tion. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 

- SCHRADER (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, 
with Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rey. 
Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. Witha Map. 8vo,cloth. 12s. 
See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or a 
System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a large 
plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SCHROEN (L.). Seven-Figure Logarithms of Numbers 
from 1 to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents 
to every 10 Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of Propor- 
tional Parts.. By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory 
of Jena, etc., etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With 
a description of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of 
Mathematics in University College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 
printed on light green paper. 9s. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition. By arrangement with 
the Author, an Additional Chapter has been added on “ Religious 
Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

SCHURMAN (J.GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics 
of Evolution. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

~——— The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

SCHUSTER (ERNEST J.). The Wife in Ancient and 
Modern Times. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. With 
5 Plates. 2s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee 
Memoirs on Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 39. 

SCOTT (Dr D. H., M.A., F.R.S.). The Evolution of Plants. 
Fully illustrated. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net 3 leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 9 in the Home University Library; for list, see D.37: 
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SCOTT (E. F., M.A.). The Apologetic of the New Testament. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

SEEBERG (Prof. R., of Berlin). The Fundamental Truths 
of the Christian Religion, Sixteen Lectures delivered before the 
Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 8vo. 
350 pp. 4s- 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

SEGER(HERMAN AUGUST), Collected Writings of. Papers 
on Manufacture of Pottery. 2 vols. Large 8vo. £3, 38. net per set. 

SELBIE (Principal W. B., M.A.). Nonconformity: Its Origin 
and Progress. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 50 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). The Sixth Book of the 
Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and Translated by 
E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), 
Part I. 2vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s, net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, and 
Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s.net. See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

SHARPE (HENRY). Britain B.C.: As Described in Classical 
Writings. With an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 
and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast-line of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). The Development of Symbolic 
Logic. A Critical Historical Study of the Logical Calculus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SMITH (The Rt. Hon. F..E., K.C., M.P.). Unionist Policy 
and Other Essays. Large 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SMITH (L. PEARSALL, M.A.). The English Language. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 45 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMICTEST TYPES. Best Types 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BD E, Ww, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and R T V Z. 4d. each. 

SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). Soilsand Fertilisers. 2nd Edition. 
8vo. Pagesx+294. 1 Plate, 4o Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

SODDY (F., M.A., F.R.S.). Matter and Energy. F'cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 46 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SODEN (Prof. H. VON, D.D.). The Books of the New 
Testament. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 
net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 
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SOMERVILLE (Prof. W., D.Sc.). Agriculture. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 26 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 


SONNTAG (C. O.). A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 
Surrounding District. A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
after the Natural System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag. F’cap. 8vo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. An Index to the Names 
in the Mahabharata. With short explanations. Royal 4to, in 
twelve parts, which are not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per part net. 
Parts I. to VI. now ready. 


SPEARS (J. R.). Master Mariners. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 55 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). A System of Synthetic Phil- 
~ osophy— 

Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a Portrait, 
Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 yols. of 240 
pages each. rs. net per volume. Complete in one volume. 2s. net. 

Vols. Il. and III. The Principles of Biology. 6th Thous- 
and. 8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 18s, each. 

Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. sth 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, The 
Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology; Part 3, 
Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions, 3rd 
Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. Part 
6, Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Professional Institutions ; 
Part 8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. I. Part 1, The 
Data of Ethics; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3,, The 
Ethics of Individual Life. 8vo, cloth. 153s. 

Vol. X._ The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, Justice ; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

——- A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. Sewed. 6d. 
—— Data of Ethics. Reset uniform with popular edition of “ First 
Principles.” Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 
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SPENCER(HERBERT). Descriptive Sociology; or, Groups 
of Sociological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 

No. 1. English. 18s. 
No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 


No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 
No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 
No. 6. American Races. 18s. 
No. 7. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 
8 


No. 8. The French Civilisation. 30s. 

No. 9. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. T. C. 
Werner, H.M.’s Consular Service, China. 63s. 

No. 10. Greeks: Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahafty, 
and Professor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 21s. 

—— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular 
Edition. Entirely reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, cloth, 1s. net. 

— Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each ros.) 30s. 

— Facts and Comments. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

—— Justice. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

— Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
Sewed. 6d. 

— Social Statics. Abridged and revised, together with “The Man 
v. The State.” 8vo, cloth. tos. 


— The Man versus The State. 14th Thousand. Sewed. 1s. 


—-- The Study of Sociology. Library Edition (21st Thousand), 
with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 

— Various Fragments. Uniform in Library binding. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 
unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with Translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. 

STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD, M.A.). Democracy 
and Character. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1908. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 

STERNE (LAURENCE). A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. With 12 Illustrations faithfully reproduced 
from water-colour drawings by Everard Hopkins. Ordinary 
Edition in crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 
500 copies, in demy 4to, 21s. net. 
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STILLMAN (THOS. B.,. M.Sc., Ph.D.). Engineering Chem- 
istry. 4th Edition. The 4th edition has been mostly rewritten 
and altered to incorporate the latest approved methods of chemical 
testing. Medium 8vo. With 147 Figures in the text. 21s. net. 

STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). Social Idealism. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. net. 

STRACHEY (G. L.). Landmarks in French Literature. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 
in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

TAYLOR (A. CAMERON). General Sir Alexander Taylor. 
A Memoir by his Daughter. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). The Massoretic Text and the 
Ancient Versions of the Book of Micah. Crown 8vo, cloth. 55. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 8vo, cloth. rs.6d. [cloth. 2s. 

— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. $8vo, 

— SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Sub- 
stance from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, with a few 
additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 
32mo, cloth, rs. 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD). The Princess: A 
Medley. With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, 
and a number in black-and-white, from Original Drawings by 
Everard Hopkins. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free Catholic Church. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J. ARTHUR, M.A., LL.D.). Introduction to 

Science. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Form- 

ing Vol. 32 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution. F’cap. 8vo, 

cloth, rs. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 20 in the Home 

University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

—— Editor of the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE). The ‘Flower of Gloster.” 
By the well-known Author of “City of Beautiful Nonsense,” “‘ Sally 
Bishop,” etc. With six Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and other Illustrations in black-and-white, from drawings 
by W. R, Dakin. Small 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

TISCHENDORF (C.). The New Testament. Novum Testa- 
mentum Greece. 3 vols. 8vo. 7os. net. 

TOWER (CHARLES). Germany of To-day. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming Vol. 71 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.). The Conductivity of Liquids. 8vo. 
Pages iv+1go. 20 Illustrations. 6s, 6d. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Issued in parts at various prices. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. I1-XX. 4to. £22, 5s. 6d. Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued in parts at various prices. General Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 21s. 


. TRENCKNER (V.). Pali Miscellany. Part I. The Introductory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and Notes. 
8vo, sewed. 4s. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Great 
Writers of America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 52 of the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST, of Jena). Protestantism and 
Progress: The Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
Modern World. ‘Translated into English by Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B.D. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 


UPTON (Rev. C. B.). Onthe Basis of Religious Belief. Hibbert 
Lectures, 1893. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

VEGA. Logarithmic Tables of Numbers and Trigonometrical 
Functions. Translated from the 40th, or Dr Bremiker’s Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L. Fischer, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of St Andrews. 75th Stereotyped Edition. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T. Blake Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ. Large Spanish Dictionary. Composed from the 
Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros and Salva. Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., triple columns. 2 vols. 
in rz. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.). The Development of the Periodic 
Law. Small 1zmo. Pages vilit+321. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 

—— The Study of the Atom. r2mo. Pages vi+290. 8s. 6d. net. 

and HOWE. Inorganic Chemistry according to the 

Periodic Law. 2nd Edition. See wader Howe, p. 14. 

VINCENT (JACQUES). Vaillante. 2s. 6d. See Army Series of 
French and German Novels, p, 33. 

WALFORD (Mrs L.B.). Recollections ofa Scottish Novelist. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 1os.6d.net. 


WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL). ‘See Character and Life, 





p. 4. ; 
WEDMORE (Sir FREDERICK). Painters and Painting. 

(Illustrated). F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, met; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

Forming Vol. 63 in Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 
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WEINEL (Prof. H., of the University of Jena). St Paul: The 
Man and his Work. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.). AShort History of the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament. By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
2nd Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

WEISSE (T. H.). AShort Guide to German Idioms: being a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 
3rd Edition. Cloth. as. 

— Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises instructing 
in Simpler Composition. Crown $vo, cloth. 3s. 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic Age. 
Translated by James Millar, B.D. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth. Each 
tos. 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 40. 

WELD (A. G.). Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his 
Friends. With an Appendix by the late Bertram ‘Tennyson. 
Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure and colour, and with a 
facsimile of a MS. poem. F’cap. 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

WERNER (A.)andG. HUNT. Elementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander Taal). 16mo, cloth. ts. 6d. 

WERNLE (PAUL). The Beginnings of Christianity. The 
Author is Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the 
University of Basel. Revised by the Author, and translated by 
the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, 
per volume. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

WHITEHEAD (A. N., Sc.D., F.R.S.). Introduction to Mathe- 
matics. With Diagrams. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, rs.net; leather, 2s, 6d.net. 
Forming Vol. 18 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

WILEY (HARVEY W., A.M., Ph.D.). Principles and Prac- 
tice of Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 3 Vols. 8vo. New 
Edition in preparation. Vol. I. Soils. Ready. 18s. net. Vol. II. 
Fertilisers. 20s. net. Vol. III. in active preparation. 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A Dictionary 
of the New Zealand Language. 4th Edition. Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and 
corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. tras. 6d. 

—— Lessons in Maori. 3rd Edition. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

WIMMER (R., Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in Baden). - My 
Struggle for Light: Confessions of a Preacher. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

WINSTEDT (E. O.), Edited by. Coptic Texts on St Theodore 
the General, St Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. 21s. 
net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 4o. 
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WOODS (C. E.). The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in 
Pauline Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth. 53s, net. 


WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). Light from Egyptian Papyri 


on Jewish History before Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 


WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON, D.D.). The Book of Job. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


—— Was Israel ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. 8vo, 


art linen. 7s. 6d. 


WRIGHT (W. ALDIS, LL.D.), Edited by. A Rabbinic Com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS. at Cam- 
bridge. With Translation and Commentary. 21s. net. See Text 
and Translation Society, p. 40. . 


WUNDT (WILHELM). Outlines of Psychology. Trans- 
lated, with the co-operation of the Author, by Charles Hubbard 
Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan University. 3rd Enlarged 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 


WYSOR (HENRY, B.S., Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College). Metallurgy. A Condensed 
Treatise. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


YOUNGHUSBAND (Col. Sir FRANCIS E., K.C.I.E.). 
Within: Thoughts during Convalescence. 33s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES AND SERIES 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those preparing 
for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other Examinations—in 
fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French and German, The 
notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional etymology or illustration to 
assist the memory. The books selected being by recent or living authors, are 
adapted for the study of most modern French and German. 


Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. Prosper Merimée. 2s. 6d. 
Vaillante. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


Auf Verlornem Posten and Nazzarena Danti. Johannes 
v. Dewall. 3s. 


Contes Militaires. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 
Erzahlungen. E. Hofer. 3s. 
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CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The only undertaking of its kind in the English language ; each 
writer is at liberty to express his deepest convictions with absolute 
freedom—a freedom which is the only ultimate security of truth. 


Vol. L.—Babel and Bible. By Dr Friedrich Delitzsch. 
4s. 6d. net. é : 

Vol. I.—The Virgin Birth of Christ. An Historical and 
Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IlIl.—My Struggle for Light. Confessions of a 
Preacher. By R. Wimmer. 3s. net. 

Vol. IV.—Liberal Christianity. Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. V.—What is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VI.—Faith and Morals. By W. Herrmann. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VII.—Early Hebrew Story. A Study of the Origin, the 
Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P. Peters, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VIII.—Bible Problems and the New Material for 
their Solution. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt. D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IX.—The Doctrine of the Atonement and its His- 
torical Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture. By 
the late Auguste Sabatier. 4s. net. 

Vol. X.—The Early Christian Conception of Christ. Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion. By Otto 
Pileiderer.,, 38. net. 

Vol. XIl.—The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers. 5s. net. 

Vol. XII.—The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological 
Study. By L. R. Farnell, M.A., D.Litt. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII.—The Books of the New Testament. By Baron 
Hermann von Soden, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIV.—Jesus. By W. Bousset. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XV.—The Communion of the Christian with God. 
By W. Herrmann. Revised and much enlarged edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVI.—Hebrew Religion. To the Establishment of 
Judaism under Ezra. By W. E. Addis, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XVII.—Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf Otto. 

s. net. 

Vol. XVIII.—Essays on the Social Gospel. By Dr Adolf 
Harnack and Dr Herrmann. 4s. net, 

Vol. XIX.—The Religion of the Old Testament. By Karl 
Marti. 4s. net. 

Vol. XX.—Luke the Physician. Being Volume One of Dr 
Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 53s. net. 

Vol. XXI.—The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. By Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Crown Theological Library—continued. 

Vol. XXII,—The Apologetic of the New Testament. By 
E. F. Scott. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXII1.—The Sayings of Jesus. Being Volume Two 
of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXIV.—Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Churchmen. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.—The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion. By Dr R. Seeberg. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVI.—The Life of the Spirit. An Introduction to 
Philosophy. By Dr Rudolf Eucken. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVII.—The Acts of the Apostles. Being Volume 
Three of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 53. net. 

Vol. XXVIII.—Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Augustine. By Dr Adolf Harnack. 33s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXI1X.—Modernity and the Churches. By Prof. 
Percy Gardner. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXX.—The Old Egyptian Faith. By Prof. Edouard 
Naville. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXXI.—The Constitution and Law of the Church 
in the First Two Centuries. By Dr Adolf Harnack. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXII.—The Scientific Study of the Old Testament. 
Illustrated. By Dr Rudolf Kittel. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXIII.—The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Being Volume Four of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies. Cloth. 53s, net. 

Vol. XXXIV.—The Religious Experience of St Paul. 
By Prof. Percy Gardner. 55. net. 

Vol. XXXV.—Pharisaism: Its Aims and its Methods. 
By R. Travers Herford, B.A. Cloth. 53s. net. 

Vol. XXXVI.—Bible Reading in the Early Church. 
Being Volume Five of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament 
Studies. Cloth. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXVII.—Protestantism and Progress. By Prof. 
Ernest Troeltsch of Jena. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


Descriptive Prospectus on Application. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo. tos. 6d. per volume. 
Cheap Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


Alviella (Count Goblet D’). Lectures on the Origin and 
the Growth of the Conception of God, as illustrated by Anthropology 
and History. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Beard (Rev. DrC.). Lectures on the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relationto Modern Thoughtand Knowledge. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo,cloth. 1os.6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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The Hibbert Lectures—continued. 


Davids (T. W. Rhys). Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Drummond (Dr). Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Chris- 
tianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form. (The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Hatch (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church. Edited by Dr Fair- 
bairn. (Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Edition. $8vo, cloth. 
1os. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Kuenen (Dr A.). Lectures on National Religions and 
Universal Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 
los. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Montefiore (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Pfleiderer (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renan (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, 
Thoughts and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development 
of the Catholic Church, Trans. by the Rev. Charles Beard. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Ed., 3rd Ed., 3s. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt. (Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Rhys (Prof. J.). Onthe Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Réville (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico 
and Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.). Onthe Religion of Ancient Assyria 
and Babylonia, 4th Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, 
cloth. xos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Upton (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, cloth. 1os. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. : 


Second Series. 


Farnell (L. R., D.Litt, Wilde Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford). The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures de- 
livered in Oxford and London inigr1. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Editors: Prof. Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Herbert Fisher, 
M.A., F.B.A., LL.D., Professor J. Arthur Thomson, LL.D., and Pro- 
fessor Wm. T. Brewster. Each volume is written by an expert of the 
very first rank, and consists of 256 pages. Issued bound in cloth at 1s. 
net, or beautifully bound in leather, levant morocco grain, 2s. 6d. nec. 


Sixty Volumes Now Ready, 


1. Parliament. Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.B. 

2. Shakespeare. John Masefield. 

3. French Revolution. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

4. History of War and Peace. G. H. Perris, 

5. Stock Exchange. F. W. Hirst, M.A. 

6. Irish Nationality. Mrs J. R. Green. 

7. Modern Geography. (lIllustrated.) Dr M. Newbigin. 

8. Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) Dr W. S. Bruce. 

.9. Evolution of Plants. (Fully Illustrated.) Dr D. H. 
Scott; F.R.S: 

10. Socialist Movement. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 

11. Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. 

12. Opening Up of Africa. (With Maps.) Sir H. H. 
Johnston, G.C.M.G. 

13. Medieval Europe. (With Maps.) H.W. C. Davis, M.A, 

14. The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr W. Barry. 

15. Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 

16. The Science of Wealth. J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

17. Health and Disease. Dr W. L. Mackenzie. 

18. Introduction to Mathematics. (With Diagrams.) A. N. 
Whitehead, Sc.D., F.R.S. [F. W. Gamble. 

19. The Animal World. (With many Illustrations.) Prof. 

20. Evolution. Prof. J. A. Thomson and Prof. P. Geddes. 

21. Liberalism. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, 

22, Crime and Insanity. Dr C. A. Mercier. 

23. History of our Time, 1885-1911. G. P. Gooch, M.A. 

24. The Evolution of Industry. Prof. D. H. MacGregor. 

25. The Civilisation of China. Prof. H. A. Giles, LL.D. 

26. Agriculture. Prof. W. Somerville, D.Sc. 

27. English Literature: Modern. George Mair, M.A. 

28. Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. 

29. The Dawn of History. Prof. J. L. Myers. 

30. Elements of English Law. Prof. W. M. Geldart, B.C.L. 

31. Astronomy. A. R. Hinks, M.A. [M.A. 

32. The Introduction to Science. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 

33. The History of Engiand: A Study in Political Evolution. 

34. Canada. A. G. Bradley. [Prof. A. F. Pollard. 

35. Landmarks in French Literature. G. L. Strachey. 

36. Climate and Weather. (With Diagrams.) Prof. H. N. 


Dickson, D.Sc. 
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Home University Library of Modern Knowledge—continued. 


37. Peoples and Problems of India. Sir T. W. Holderness, 
K.C.S.1. (Prof, J. J. Findlay. 

38. The School. An Introduction to the Study of Education. 

39. Architecture. (Over 40 Illustrations.) Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 

40. Problems of Philosophy. The Hon. Bertrand Russell, 

41. Anthropology. R. R. Marett, M.A. [F.R.S. 

42. Rome. W. Warde-Fowler, M.A. 

43. English Literature: Medizval. Prof. W. P. Ker. 

44. Principles of Physiology. Prof. J. G. M‘Kendrick. 

45. The English Language. J. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 

46. Matter and Energy. F. Soddy, F.R.S. 

47. Buddhism. Mrs Rhys Davids. 

48. The American Civil War. (Maps.) Prof. F. L. Paxson. 

49. Psychology. The Study of Behaviour. Prof. W. 
McDougall. [W. B. Selbie. 

50. Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress. Principal 

51. Warfarein England. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

52. Great Writers of America. Profs. W. P. Trent and 
J. Erskine. [ Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 

53. The Making ofthe Earth. (With 38 Maps and Figures.) 

54. Ethics. G. E. Moore, M.A. 

55. Master Mariners. J. R. Spears. [LL.D., D.D. 

56. Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 

57- The Human Body (Illustrated). Prof. Arthur Keith, 
M.D., F.R.CS. [M.LE.E. 

58. Electricity (Illustrated). Dr Gisbert Kapp, D.Eng., 

59. Political Economy. Prof. S. J. Chapman, M.A. 

60. Missions: Their Rise and Development. Mrs Creighton. 

61. Napoleon. (Maps.) Herbert Fisher, M.A., F.B.A. 

62. The Origin and Nature of Life. Prof. Benjamin Moore 

63. Painters and Painting. (Illus.) Sir Frederick Wedmore. 

64. Dr Johnson and his Circle. John Bailey, M.A. 

65. The Literature of Germany. Prof. J. G. Robertson, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

66. The Navy and Sea Power. David Hannay. 

67. Chemistry. Prof. Raphael Meldola, D.Sc., LL.D. 

68. Comparative Religion. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, LL.D. 

69. The Newspaper. (lIllus.) G. Binney Dibblee. 

7o. The Victorian Age in Literature. G. K. Chesterton. 

71. Germany of To-day. By Charles Tower. 

72. Plant Life. (lllustrated.) By Prof, J. B. Farmer, F.R.S. 

73. The Writing of English. By Prof. W. T. Brewster. 

74. A History of Freedom of Thought. By Prof. J. B. 
Bury, Litt.D. 

75. Ancient Art and Ritual. By Jane Harrison, LL.D., D.Litt. 


A Detailed List, containing Particulars of more than 
One Hundred Volumes, to be had on application. 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards. 


1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

2, Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick, Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

4. Codium, By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor 
of Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, 
B.Sc. With 3 Plates. ts. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates. 1s. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

12, Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A. D. Imms, B.Sc. (Lond.). With 7 Plates. 
4s. net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates. 
2s. 6d. net. 

16. Cancer. By Joseph Pearson, M.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool. With 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

17. Pecton. By W.J. Dakin, M.Sc. Withg Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With ro Plates. 
4s. 6d, net. . 

19. Polychaet Larvae.. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 
Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for 
the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. 
Vol. I. Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. 
and II. 84s. net. 

The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited and translated by Prof. W. 
Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. Crum. 21s. net. 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 
in a unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary, by W. Aldis Wright, LL.D. 21s. net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
John; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Scholia de Incarnatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Easter, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
unknown in Greek or Latin. All edited, with English versions, etc., 
by F. C. Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. 
Part I. (Sixth Century). The Four Minor Catholic Epistles. Re- 
constructed Text, with Apparatus Criticus. Part II. (Seventh 
Century). Extracts, hitherto unedited, from the Syro-Hexaplar 
Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc. All edited, with Greek 
versions, etc., by John Gwynn, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin. 21s. net. 

Coptic Texts on St Theodore the General, St Theodore 
the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. Edited and Translated 
by E. O. Winstedt, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
21s, net. ' 

The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 21s. net. 

Euphemia and the Goth. With the Acts of Martyrdom of 
the Confessors of Edessa, Edited and Examined by Prof. F. C. 
Burkitt. 218. net. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


New Series. A Series of Translations by which the best results 
of recent Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted 
without reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose 
of arriving at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers. 

Vols, I. and V.—The Apostolic Age. By Prof. Carl von 
Weizsiicker. Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 

Vols, II., VII., VIII, IX, X., XI, XII—A History of 
Dogma. By Adolf Harnack, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D. 7 vols. tos. 6d. each. 
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Theological Translation Library—continued. 


Vols. III. and VI—A History of the Hebrews.—By R. 
Kittel, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of 
Breslau. tos. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. IV.—The Communion of the Christian with God: A 
Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. Herr- 
mann, Dr Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. tos. 6d. net. 

Vol. XIII.—An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the Greek New Testament. By Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of 
Maulbronn. Cloth, ros. 6d.; half leather, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XV. and XVII.—The Beginnings of Christianity. By 
Paul Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History 
at the University of Basal. Vol. I. The Rise of the Religion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church. ros. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. XVI.—The Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVIII.—Christian Life in the Primitive Church. 
By Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. tos. 6d. 

Vols. XIX. and XX.—The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf 
Harnack, Berlin. Second, revised and much enlarged edition, 
25s. net. Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXI.—St Paul: The Man and his Work. By Prof. 
H. Weinel, of the University of Jena. tos. 6d. 

Vols. XXII., XXVI., XXVII., and XXXI.—Primitive Chris- 
tianity : Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical Connec- 
tions. By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology in the 
University of Berlin. 4 vols. tos. 6d. each net. 

Vol. XXITI.—The Introduction to the Canonical Books 
of the Old Testament. By Carl Cornill, Professor of Old 
Testament Theology at the University of Breslau. ros. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXIV.—History of the Church. By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.—Ethics of the Christian Life. By Theodor von 
Haering, Professor of New Testament Dogmatics and Ethics at 
Tiibingen. tos. 6d, net. 

Vols. XX VIII.and XXIX.—TheOld Testamentin the Light 
of the Ancient East. By Alfred Jeremias, Pastor of the Luther- 
kirche, and Lecturer at the University of Leipzig. With numerous 
illustrations and maps, 25s. net. _ Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXX.—The Truth of Religion. By Dr Rudolf Eucken, 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jena. 12s. 6d. net 

Vol. XXXII.—Religious Liberty. By Prof. Francesco Ruffini. 
With a Preface to the English Edition by Prof. J. B. Bury of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 


Old Series. Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 


Baur (F. C.). Church History of the First Three 
Centuries. Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited 
by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, His Life and 
Work, His Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical 
History of Primitive Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Ewald’s(Dr H.). Commentary on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament, Trans. by the Rev. J. F. Smith. 5 vols. 8vo, cloth, 30s. 
Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Rev. 
E. Johnson, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Hausrath (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament 
Times. The Time of Jesus. Translated by the Revs. C. T. 
Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazara: Considered in its con- 
nection with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. 
Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. (Vol. I. only to 
be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 

Kuenen (Dr A.).. The Religion of Israel to the Fall of 
the Jewish State. Trans. from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Pfleiderer (O.). Paulinism: A Contribution to the His- 
tory of Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. ras. 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. 
Translated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s. (Vol. I. out of print.) 

Réville(DrA.). Prolegomena of the History of Religions. 
With an Introduction by Prof. F. Max Miller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Schrader (Prof.E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. Witha Map. 8yo, cloth. tras. 














LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES published by Williams & Norgate. 


The British Review. With which is incorporated the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review. Monthly. 1s. net. Postage Inland 3d. 
Abroad 4d. 
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List of Periodicals, Reviews, etc.—continued. 


The Hibbert Journal: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d. net. Sub- 
scription, ros. per annum, post free. 

Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. 
Issued quarterly. Single numbers, 1s. 6d. net. Subscription, §s. 
per annum. 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, containing its 
Transactions and Proceedings, with other Microscopical Information. 
Bi-monthly. 6s. net. Yearly subscriptions, 37s. 6d., post free. 

Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club. Issued half- 
yearly, April and November. Price 3s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 

Linnean Society of London. Journal of Botany and Journal 
of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. Also Trans- 
actions, published irregularly. ; 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Transactions. Issued irregu- 
larly at various prices. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee. Memoirs. I.-XIX. 
already published at various prices. Fauna of Liverpool Bay. 
Fifth Report, written by Members of the Commitee and other 
Naturalists, Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. See p. 36. 

Publications de !’'Institut Nobel Norvégien. Vol. I. 
L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellénes. Par A. Raedar. 
4to. 10s. net. Vol. II. Les Bases Economiques de la Justice 
Internationale. By Achille Loria. 3s. 6d. net. 

Royal Irish Academy. Transactions and Proceedings issued 
irregularly ; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. , Vols. I.—XI. 
already issued at various prices. See p. 28. 

Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Proceedings. 
Issued irregularly at various prices. 
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Acts of the Apostles. Adolf Harnack, rr. 

Acts, The Date of the. Adolf Harnack, rr. 

Aeroplane, How to Build. Robert Petit, 23. 

Africa, The Opening Up of. Sir H. H. Johnston, 
14. 

Agricultural Chemical Analysis. Wiley, 32. 

Agriculture. Prof. W. Somerville, 28. 

Alchemy of Thought, and other Essays. 
L. P. Jacks, 14. 

Alcyonium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

America, Great Writers of. Trent and Erskine, 7, 31. 

American Civil War, The. Prof. F. L. Paxson, 20. 

Americans, The. Hugo Miinsterberg, 21. 

Among the Idolmakers. Prof. L. P. Jacks, 13. 

Analysis of Ores. F.C. Phillips, 2t. 

Analysis, Organic. F. E. Benedict, 2. 

Analytical Geometry, Elements of. — Hardy,11. 

Anarchy and Law, Theories of. H. B. Brewster, 3. 

Ancient Art and Ritual. Harrison, 12. 

Ancient Asia Minor, Wall Map of, 16. 

Ancient Assyria, Religionof. Prof. A. H.Sayce, 26. 

Ancient Greece, Wall Map of, 16. 

Ancient Italy, Wall Map of, 16. 

Ancient Latium, Wall Map of, 16. 

Ancient World, Wall Maps of the, z5. 

Anglican Liberalism, 1. 

Animal World, The. Prof. F. W. Gamble, 9. 

Antedon. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Anthems. Rev. R. Crompton Jones, 14. 

Anthropology. R. R. Marett, 19. 

Antwerp and Brussels, Guide to, 10. 

Anurida. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Apocalypse of St. John, 40. 

Apologetic of the New Test. E. F. Scott, 27. 

Apostle Paul, the, Lectures on. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 

Apostolic Age, The. Carl von Weizsicker, 32. 

Arabian Poetry, Ancient. Sir C, J. Lyall, 19. 

Architecture. Prof. W. R. Lethaby, 18. 

Arenicola. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Aristotelian Society, Proceedings of, 22. 

Army Series of French and German Novels, 33. 

Ascidia, Johnston, L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Assyriology, Essay on. George Evans, 8. 

Astigmatic Letters, Dr. Pray, 24. 

Astronomy. A. R. Hinks, 13. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, Canons of, 37. 

Atlas Antiquus, Kiepert’s, 17. 

Atlas, Topographical, of the Spinal Cord. Alex. 
Bruce, 4. 

Atonement, Doctrine of the. 

Auf Verlornem Postem. 

Avesti, Pahlavi. 


Prof. 


Dewall, 33. 
Persian Studies, r. 


Babel and Bible, Friedrich Delitzsch, 6. 
Bacon, Roger. “ “‘ Opus Majus” of, 2. 

Basis of Religious Belief. C. B. Upton, 31. 
Beet-Sugar Making. Nikaido, 21. 
Beginnings of Christianity. Paul Wernle, 32. 
Belgium, Practical Guide to, ro. 





Auguste Sabatier, 25. 


Belgium Watering Places, Guide to, ro. 

Bergson’s Philosophy. Balsillie, 2; Le Roy, 18. 

Bible. Translated by Samual Sharpe, 3. 

Bible, a Short Introduction to, Sadler, 23; Bible 
Problems, Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 5; How to Teach 
the, Rev. A. F. Mitchell, 20; Remnants of 
Later Syriac Versions of, 37. 


Bible Reading in the Early Church. Adolf 
Harnack, 11. 
Biblical Hebrew, Introduction to. Rev. Jas. 


Kennedy, 16. 
Biology, Principles of. Herbert Spencer, 28. 
Blaise Pascal. Humfrey R. Jordan, 15. 
Book of Prayer. Crompton Jones, 15. 
Books of the New Testament. Von Soden, 27- 
Britain, p.c. Henry Sharpe, 27. 
British Fisheries. J. Johnstone, 14. 
Brussels and Antwerp, Guide to, ro. 
Buddhism. Mrs. Rhys Davids, 6. 
Calculus, Differential and Integral. Axel Har- 
nack, 12. 
Canada. A. G. Bradley, 3. 
Cancer. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 37. 
Cancer and other Tumours. Chas. Creighton, 5. 
Canonical Books of the Old Testament. Cornill, 5. 
Cape Dutch. J. F. Van Oordt, 22. 
Cape Dutch, Werner’s Elementary Lessons in, 32. 
Capri and Naples, Guide to, ro. 
Captain Cartwright and his Labrador Journal, 4. 
Cardium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Catalogue of the London Library, 17. 
Celtic Heathendom. Prof. J. Rhys, 25. 
Channing’s Complete Works, 4. 
Chants and Anthems, 15; Chants, Psalms, and 
Canticles. Crompton Jones, 15. 
Character and Life, 4. 
Chemical Dynamics, Studies in. 
13. 
Chemistry. Prof. Meldola, 20. 
Chemistry, Elementary. Emery, 7. 
Chemistry for Beginners. Edward Hart, rr. 
Chemist’s Pocket Manual, 20. 
Child and Religion, The, s. 
China, The Civilisation of. 
Chinese. Descriptive Sociology, Werner, 27. 
Chondrus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Christian Life, Ethics of the. Chas. F. Dole, ro. 


J. H. Van’t Hoff, 


Prof. H. A. Giles, 9. 


Christian Life in the Primitive Church. Dob- 
schiitz, 7. 

Christian Religion, Fundamental Truths of the. 
R. Seeberg, 25. = 


Christianity, Beginnings of. Paul Wernle, 32. 

Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. R. Travers 
Herford, 12. 

Christianity? Whatis. Adolf Harnack, rr. 

Chromium, Production of. Max Leblanc, 18. 

Church History. Baur, 2; Schubert, 24. 

Civilisation of China. H. A. Giles, 9. 
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Climate and Weather. H. N. Dickson, 6. English Language. L. P. Smith, 27. 
Closet Prayers. Dr. Sadler, 23. English Literature, Medieval. W. P. Ker, 16. 
Codium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. English Literature, Modern. G. H. Mair, 19. 
Collected Writings of Seger, 27. Enoch, Book of. C. Gill, 9. 
Colonial Period, The. C. M. Andrews, 1. Ephesian Canonical Writings. Rt. Rev. A. V. 


Coming Church. Dr. John Hunter, 14. 

Commentary on the Book of Job. Ewald, 7; 
Wright and Hirsch, 30; Commentary on the Old 
Testament. Ewald, 7; Commentary on the 
Psalms. Ewald, 7. 

Common-Sense Dietetics. C. Louis Leipoldt, 18. 

Communion with God. Wilhelm Herrmann, 12. 

Comparative Religion. Princ. J. E. Carpenter, 4. 

Conception of God. Alviella, x. 

Concrete, Reinforced. Colby, 5. 

Conductivity of Liquids. Tower, 30. 

Confessions of St. Augustine. Adolf Harnack, 11. 

Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, 4. 

Constitution and Law of the Church, Adolf Har- 
nack, 11. 

Contes Militaires. A. Daudet, 33. 

Copenhagen and Norway, Guide to, 10. 

Coptic Texts on St. Theodore. E.O. Winstedt, 32. 

Crime and Insanity. Dr. C. A. Mercier, 20. 

Crown Theological Library, 34. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, The. Prof.E. Schrader, 26. 


Date, The, of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Harnack, 11. 

Dawn of History, The. Prof. J. L. Myres, 21. 

Delectus Veterum. Theodor Néldeke, 20. 

Democracy and Character. Canon Stephen, 29. 

Democracy, Socialism and, in Europe. Samuel 
P., Orth, 22. 

De Profundis Clamavi. Dr. John Hunter, 14. 

Descriptive Sociology. Herbert Spencer, 26. 

Development of the Periodic Law. Venable, 31. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, The. Axel 
Harnack, 11. 

Dipavamsa, The. Edited by Oldenberg, 6. 

Doctrine of the Atonement. A. Sabatier, 25. 

Dogma, History of. Adolf Harnack, rr. 

Dolomites, The, Practical Guide to, 10 

Dresden and Environs, Guide to, 10. 


Early Hebrew Story. John P. Peters, 23. 

Early Christian Conception. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 
Echinus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 36. 
Education. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

Education and Ethics. Emile Boutroux, 3. 
Egyptian Faith, The Old. Edouard Naville, 21. 
Egyptian Grammar, Erman’s, 7. 

Eighth Year, The. Philip Gibbs, 9. 

Electric Furnace. H. Moisson, 20. 

Electricity. Prof. Gisbert Kapp, 15. 
Electrolysis of Water. V. Engelhardt, 7. 
Electrolytic Laboratories. Nissenson, 22. 
Eledone. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Elementary, Chemistry. Emery, 6. 

Elementary Organic Analysis. F. E. Benedict, 2. 
Elements of English Law. W. M. Geldart, 9. 
Engineering Chemistry. T. B. Stillman, 30. 
England and Germany, 6. 





Green, 9. 
Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy. F. H. Collins, 4. 
Erzahlungen. Héfer, 33. 
Essays on the Social Gospel. 
mann, II. 
Essays. Herbert Spencer, 29. 
Ethica. Prof. Simon Laurie, 17. 
Ethics, Data of. Herbert Spencer, 28. 
Ethics, Education and. Emile Boutroux, 3. 
Ethics. G. E. Moore, 21. 
Ethics, Principles of. Herbert Spencer, 28. 
Ethics of the Christian Life. Prof. T. Haering, 10. 
Ethics of Progress, The. Chas. F. Dole, 6, 
Ethiopic Grammar. A. Dillmann, 6. 
Eucken’s Philosophy, An Interpretation of. W. 
Tudor Jones, 15. 
Euphemia and the Goth. Prof. F. C. Burkitt, 4, 
40. 
Europe, Medieval. H.W. C. Davis, 6. 
Evolution. Thomson and Geddes, 30. 
Evolution of Industry. Prof. D, H. Macgregor, 19. 
Evolution of Plants. Dr. D. H. Scott, 26. 
Evolution of Religion, The. L. R. Farnell, 7. 
Exploration, Polar. Dr. W.S. Bruce, 4. 


Harnack and Herr- 


Facts and Comments. Herbert Spencer, 29. 

Faith and Morals. W. Herrmann, 11. 

Fertilisers, Soil Fertility and. Halligan, ro. 

First Principles. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

First Three Gospels in Greek. Rev. Canon Colin 
Campbell, 3. 

Flower of Gloster, The. EE. Temple Thurston, 30. 

Four Gospels as Historical Records, 9. 

Free Catholic Church, Rey. J. M. Thomas, 30. 

Freedom of Thought. Bury, 4. 

Freezing Point, The. Jones, 13. 

French Composition. Jas. Boielle, 3. 

French History, First Stepsin. F. F, Roget, 23. 

French Language, Grammar of. Eugéne, 7. 

French Literature, Landmarksin, G. L. Strachey, 
30. 

French Reader. Leon Delbos, 6. 

French Revolution, The. Hilaire Belloc, 2. 

Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion. 
R. Seeberg, 27. 


Gammarus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 37. 

Gaul, Wall Map of, 16. 

General Language of the Incas of Peru. 
Clements Markham, 19. 

Genesis, Book of, in Hebrew Text. Rev. C. H. H. 
Wright, 28. 

Genesis and Evolution of the Soul. J.O. Bevan, 2. 

Genesis, Hebrew Text, 11. 

Geography, Modern. Dr. M. Newbigin, 21. 

Geometry, Analytical, Elements of. Hardy, 11. 

German History, Noble Pages from. F. J. Gould, 
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German Idioms, Short Guideto. T, H. Weisse, 30. 

German Literature, A Short Sketch of. V. Phil- 
lipps, B.A., 23. 

Germany, England and, 6. 

Germany of To-day. Tower, 30. 

Germany, The Literature of. Prof. J. G. Robert- 
son, 25. 

Glimpses of Tennyson. A. G. Weld, 32. 

God and Life. Dr. John Hunter, 14. 

Gospel of Rightness. C. E. Woods, 33. 

Gospels in Greek, First Three. Rev. Colin 
Campbell, 4. 

Grammar, Egyptian. Erman, 7. 

Grammar, Ethiopic. A. Dillman, 6. 

Greek-English Dictionary, Modern, 17. 

Greek Ideas, Lectures on. Rev. Dr. Hatch, 11. 

Greek, New Testament. Prof. Edouard Nestle, 19. 

Greek Religion, Higher Aspects of. L.R. Farnell, 


Greeks: Hellenic Era, 27. 

Grieben’s English Guides, 9. 

Gulistan, The (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi of 
Shiraz, 23. 


Gymnastics, Medical Indoor. Dr. Schreber, 24. 


Harnack and his Oxford Critics. T. B. Saunders, 
26. 

Health and Disease. Dr. W. L. Mackenzie, 19. 

Hebrew, New School of Poets, 20. 

Hebrew Religion. W. E. Addis, r. 

Hebrew Story. John P, Peters, 23. 

Hebrew Synonyms, Studiesin. Rev. J. Kennedy, 
16. : 

Hebrew Texts, 12. 

Hellenistic Greeks. Mahaffy and Goligher, 27. 

Herbaceous Garden, The. Mrs. A.Martineau, 20. 

Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. C. B. Daven- 
port, 6. 

Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909, entitled: 
Jesus or Christ? 13. 

Hibbert Journal, The, 13. 

Hibbert Lectures, 35. 

Highways and Byways in Literature. H. Farrie, 8. 

Hindu Chemistry. Prof. P. C. Ray, 24. 

Historical Evidence for the Resurrection. 
Lake, 17. 

History of Dogma. Adolf Harnack, rz. 

History of England. A. F. Pollard, 23. 

History of Jesus of Nazara. Keim, 14. 

History of Our Time. G. P. Gooch, 9. 

History of Sacerdotal Celibacy. H. C. Lea, 17. 

History of War and Peace. Perris, 22. 

History of the Church. Hans von Schubert, 26. 

History of the Hebrews. R. Kittel, 17. 

History of the Literature of theO.T. E. Kautzsch, 
16. 

History of the New Test. Times, A. Hausrath, 11. 

Holland, Practical Guide to, 10. 

Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, 
37. 


Kirsopp 


Horse, Life-Size Modelsof. J.T. Share-Jones, 13 ; 


the, Surgical Anatomy of, 13. 





House of Commons, The, from Within. Rt. 
Hon. R. Farquharson, 8. 

How to Teach the Bible. Rev. A. F. Mitchell, 20. 

Human Body, The. Prof. Arthur Keith, 16. 

Hygiene, Handbook of. D.G. Bergey, 2. 

Hymns of Duty and Faith. R.Crompton Jones, 15. 


Idolmakers, Among the. Prof. L. P. Jacks, r4. 

Immortality, Some Intimations of. Rt. Hon. Sir 
E. Fry, 9. 

Incarnate Purpose, The. G. H. Percival, 21. 

India, Peoples and Problems of. Sir T. W. 
Holderness, 13. 

Indian Buddhism. Rhys Davids, 6. 

Individual Soul, Genesis and Evolution of. J. O. 
Bevan, 2. 

Individualism and Collectivism. Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
26. 

Indoor Gymnastics, Medical. Dr. Schreber, 26. 

Industrial Remuneration, Methods of. David F. 
Schloss, 26. 

Infinitesimals and Limits. Hardy, rz. 

Influence of Greek Ideas upon the Christian 
Church. Rev. Dr. Hatch, 12. 

Influence of Rome on Christianity. E. Renan, 24. 

Initiation into Philosophy. Emile Faguet, 6. 

Inorganic Chemistry. J. L. Howe, 14. 

Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Leaven- 
worth, 18. 

Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy. 
W. Tudor Jones, 15. 

Introduction to Biblical 
Kennedy, 16. 

Introduction to the Greek New Test. Prof. E. 
Nestle, 21. 

Introduction to the Old Test. 
Sy 39» 

Introduction to the Preparation of Organic Com- 
pounds. Emil Fischer, 8. 

Introduction to Science. Prof. J. A. Thomson, 30. 

Irish Nationality. Mrs. J. R. Green, ro. 

Isaiah, Hebrew Text, 11. 


Hebrew. Rev. J. 


Prof. Carl Cornill, 


Jesus. Wilhelm Bousset, 3. 

Jesus of Nazara. Keim, x6. 

Jesus or Christ? The Hibbert Journal Supplement 
for 1909, 11. 

Jesus, Sayings of. Adolf Harnack, 12. 

Job. Hebrew Text, x12. 

Job, Book of. G. H. Bateson Wright, 30. 

Job, Book of. Rabbinic Commentary on, 30. 

Johnson, Dr., and His Circle. John Bailey, 13. 

Journal of the Federated Malay States, 4o. 

Journal of the Linnean Society, Botany and 
Zoology, 15. - 

Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club, 15. 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, 15. 

Justice. Herbert Spencer, 29. 


Kantian Ethics. J. G. Schurman, 26. 
Kea, The. George R. Marriner, 19. 
Kiepert’s New Atlas Antiquus, I5. 
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Kiepert’s Wall-Maps of the Ancient World, 15. 
Kindergarten, The. H. Goldammer, 9. 

King, The, to His People, 17. 

Kingdom, The, Mineral. Dr. Reinhard Brauns, 3. 


Laboratory Experiments. Noyes and Mulliken, 20. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, Guide to, ro. 

Landmarks in French Literature. G. L. Strachey, 
30. 

Latter Day Saints, The. 
man, 15. 

Law, English, Elements of. W. M. Geldart, 9. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay, 19. 

Leabhar Na H-Uidhri, 41. 

Le Coup de Pistolet. Merimée, 33. 

Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. Vide L.M.B.C. 
Memoirs, 39. 

Letter to the ‘‘Preussische Jahrbiicher.” 
Harnack, 11. 

Les Misérables. Victor Hugo, 14. 

Liberal Christianity. Jean Réville, 24. 

Liberalism. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, 13. 

Life and Matter. Sir O. Lodge, 18. 

Life of the Spirit, The. Rudolf Eucken, 7. 

Ligia: Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Lineus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Linnean Society of London, Journals of, 15. 

Literature, English Medieval. Prof. W. P. Ker, 16. 

Literature, Highways and Byways in. Hugh 
Farrie, 8. 

Literature of Germany. Prof. J. G. Robertson, 25. 

Literature of the Old Testament. Kautzsch, 16. 

Literature, The Victorian Age in. G. K. Chester- 
ton, 4. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, 39. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, 
I,.—XVII., 36, 37- 

Logarithmic Tables. Schroen, 26. 

London Library, Catalogue of, 18. 

London Library Subject Index, 18. 

Luke the Physician. Adolf Harnack, 11. 


Prof, L. P. 


Ruth and R. W. Kauff- 


Adolf 


Mad Shepherds, and other Studies. 
Jacks, 14. 

Mahabharata, Index to. S. Sorensen, 28. 

Making a Newspaper. John L, Given, 9. 

Making of the Earth. Prof. J. W. Gregory, 10. 

Making ofthe New Testament. Prof.B.W. Bacon, 1. 

Man and the Bible. J. A. Picton, 23. 

Man versus the State. Herbert Spencer, 20. 

Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. Hugh M‘Coll, 19. 

Maori, Lessonsin. Right Rev. W.L. Williams, 30. 

Maori, New and Complete Manual of. Williams, 
30. 

Marine Zoology of Okhamandal. Hornell, 14. 

Massoretic Text. Rev. Dr. J. Taylor, 30. 

Master Mariners. J. R. Spears, 28. 

Mathematics, Introductionto. A. N. Whitehead, 32. 

Matter and Energy. F. Soddy, 27. 

Medieval Europe. H. W. C. Davis, 6. 

Metallic Objects, Production of. Dr. W. Pfan- 
hauser, 23. 

Metallurgy. Wysor; 31. 








Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta. Prof. Simon 
Laurie, 17. 

Midrash, Christianity in. Travers Herford, 12. 

Milando Panho, The. Edited by V. Trenckner, 20. 

Mineral Kingdom, The. Dr. R. Brauns, 3. 

Mission and Expansion of Christianity. 
Harnack, rz. 

Missions. Mrs. Creighton, 5. 

Modern Greek-English Dictionary. A. Kyriakides, 
16. 

Modern Materialism. Rev. Dr. James Martineau, 
18, 

Modernity and the Churches. Percy Gardner, 9. 

Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, 19. 

Molecular Weights, Methods of Determining. 
Henry Biltz, 3. 

Monasticism. Adolf Harnack, 11. 

Moorhouse Lectures. Vide Mercer's Soul of Pro- 
gress, 18; Stephen, Democracy and Character, 
27. 

Mormons,:The. R. W. and Ruth Kauffman, 15. 

Munich and Environs, Guide to, 10. 

My Life, Some Pages of. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 


Adolf 


4. 
My Struggle for Light. 
Mystery of Newman. 


R. Wimmer, 32. 
Henri Bremond, 3. 


Naples and Capri, Guide to, to. 

Napoleon. H. A. L. Fisher, 9. 

National Idealism and State Church, 5; and the 
Book of Common Prayer, 5. Dr. Stanton Coit. 


National Religions and Universal Religion. Dr 
A. Kuenen, 33. 
Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. Dr. A 


Réville, 24. 
Naturalism and Religion. Dr. Rudolf Otto, 22. 
Nautical Terms. L. Delbos, 6 
Navy, The, and Sea Power. David Hannay, 11. 
Nervation of Plants. Francis Heath, 12. 
New Hebrew School of Poets. Edited by H. 
Brody and K, Albrecht, 20. 
New Testament, Making of. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 1. 
New Zealand Language, Dictionary of. Rt. Rev. 
W.L. Williams, 32. 
Newman, Mystery of. Henri Bremond, 3. 
Newspaper, Making a. John L. Given, 9. 
Newspaper, The. G. Binney Dibblee, 6 
Nibelungenlied. Trans. W. L. Lettsom, 20. 
Noble Pages from German History. F. J. Gould, 9. 
Nonconformity. Its Origin, etc. Principal W. B. 
Selbie, 27. 
North Sea Watering-Places, Guide to, 10. 
Norway and Copenhagen, Practical Guide to, 10. 
Norwegian Sagas translated into English, 23. 
Notre Dame de Paris. Victor Hugo, 14. 
Nuremberg and Rothenburg, Guide to, ro. 


Old French, Introduction to. 
Ostend, Guide to, ro. 

Old Syriac Gospels. Mrs. A. Smith Lewis, x8. 
Old Testament in the Light ofthe East. Jeremias, 14. 
Old Testament, Canonical Books of. Cornill, 5. 
Old Testament, Prophets of. Ewald, 8. 


F. F. Roget, 23. 
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Old World, The, Wall Map of, 16. 

Ophthalmic Test Types. Snellen’s, 25. 

Optical Rotating Power. Hans Landolt, 17. 

“Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon, 2 

Organic Analysis. Benedict, 2, 

Organic Chemistry. A. A. Noyes, 20. 

Organic Compounds. Emil Fischer, 8. 

Origin and Growth of Religion. C.G. Montefiore, 
2iI, 

Origin and Nature of Life. 
Moore, 21. 

Outlines of Church History. Von Schubert, 24. 

Outlines of Psychology. Wilhelm Wundt, 31. 


Prof. Benjamin 


Pages of my Life,Some. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, 4. 

Pacific, The, Problems of. Frank Fox, 9. 

Painters and Painting. Sir Fredk. Wedmore, 31. 

Pali, Handbook of. Dr. O. Frankfiirter, 35. 

Pali Miscellany. V. Trenckner, 31. 

Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr.Wm. Barry, 2. 

Parliament, In and Out of. Rt. Hon. R. Farquhar- 
son, 8. 

Parliament, Its History, Constitution, and Practice. 
Olbert, 4. 

Pascal, Blaise. H. R. Jordan, 14. 

Patella. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 1, 39. 

Paul. Baur, 2; Weinel, 32. 

Paulinism. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 

Pecton. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 37. 

Persian Empire, Wall Map of, 16. 

Persian Language, A Grammar of. J. T. Platts, 23. 

Personal and Family Prayers, 23. 

Pharisaism. R. Travers Herford, r2. 

Philo Judeus. Dr. Drummond, 7. 

Philosophy, a New. Edouard Le Roy, 18. 

Philosophy, Initiation into. Emile Faguet, 6. 

Philosophy and Experience. Hodgson, 29. 

Philosophy of Religion. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 

Plant Life. Farmer, 8. 

Plants, Nervation of. Francis Heath, 12. 

Pleuronectes. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 30. 

Pocket Flora of Edinburgh. C. O. Sonntag, 28. 

Polar Exploration. Dr. W. S. Bruce, 4. 

Political Economy, Elements of. Prof. S. J. 
Chapman, 4. 

Polychaet Larvae. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Portland Cement. Richard K. Meade, 20. 

Prayers for Christian Worship. Sadler, 25. 

Prehistoric Times. Lord Avebury, r. 

Primitive Christianity. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 

Princess, The. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 30. 

Principles of Physiology. Prof. J. G. MacKen- 
drick, r9. 

Printing at Brescia. R.A. Peddie, 22. 

Prison, The. H. B. Brewster, 3. 

Problems of Philosophy. Hon. Bertrand Russell, 2 34 

Problems of the Pacific, Frank Fox, 9. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 24. 

Proceedings of the Optical Convention, 24. 

Prolegomena. Dr. A. Réville, 24. j 

Protestant Commentary on the New Testament, 
8, 23. 








Protestantism and Progress. Ernest Troeltsch, 
Sus 

Psalms, Commentary on. 

Psalms, Hebrew Text, 12. 

Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Barrett, 2. 

Psychology. Prof. W. MacDougall, 19. 

Psychology, Principles of, Spencer, 28; Outlines 
of, Wundt, 33. 


Public Schools and the Empire. Rev. Dr. H. B 
Gray, 10. 


Ewald, 8. 


Qualitative Analysis, Notes on. 
Mason, 20, 


Quest, The. Dorothea Hollins, 13. 


Prof. W. P. 


Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. 
Comte. Herbert Spencer, 29. 

Recollections of a Scottish Novelist. 
Walford, 3r. 

Reconstruction and Union. Paul Leland Haworth, 
12. 

Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Rev. Dr. 
C. Beard, 2, : 

Refutations of. Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan. 
Rev. C. W. Mitchell, 20, 40. 

Reinforced Concrete in Europe. Colby, 5s. 

Rejoinder to Prof. Weismann, 28. 

Relation between Ethics and Religion. Rey. Dr. 
James Martineau, 20. 

Religion and Modern Culture. Auguste Sabatier, 
25. 

Religion, Comparative. Princ. J.E. Carpenter, 4. 

Religion, Evolution of. L. R. Farnell, 8. 

Religion, Truth of. Rudolf Eucken, 7. 

Religion of Ancient Egypt. Renouf, 24. 

Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, 21. 

Religion of Israel. Kuenen, yA 

Religion of the Old Testament. Marti, 19. 

Religions of Ancient Babylonia and Assyria, 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, 26. 

Religions of Authority and the Spirit. Auguste 
Sabatier, 25, 

Religious Experience of St. Paul. 
Gardner, 9. 

Religious Liberty. Professor Ruffini, 25. 

Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Lake, 17; R. W. 
Macan, 19. - 

Revolution, The French. Hilaire Belloc, 2. 

Rhine, The, Guide to, ro, 

Ring of Pope Xystus, 5. 

Riviera, The, Practical Guide to, Io. 

Rock Gardens. L. B. Meredith, 20. 

Roman Empire, Wall Map of, 16. 

Rome. W. Warde Fowler, 9, F 

Rothenberg and Nuremberg, Guide to, 10, 

Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings, 30, 43. 

Royal Irish Academy. 
ceeding, 31, 43. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
31, 43+ 


Mrs. L. B. 


Prof., P. 


Transactions and Pro- 


Transactions of, 
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Sacerdotal Celibacy. Henry Chas. Lea, 17. 
Sadi. The Gulistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi 
of Shiraz, 25. 
Sagas of Olaf Tryggvasonand Haroldthe Tyrant, 25. 
Sailors’ Horn Book. H. Piddington, 23. 
Sayings of Jesus, The. Adolf Harnack, 11. 
School Teaching and School Reform. Sir O. 
Lodge, 18. 
School, The. Prof. J. J. Findlay, 8. 
Shakespeare. John Masefield, 20. 
Science of Wealth. J. A. Hobson, 13. 
Science, Matter, and Immortality. R.C. Macfie, 19. 
Scientific Study of the Old Testament. R. Kittel, 17. 
Seasons, The; An Anthology. H. and L. Melville, 20. 
Second Year Chemistry. Edward Hart, 12. 
Seeds and Fruits, Studies in. H. B. Guppy, 10. 
Seger. Collected Writings, 27. 
Sentimental Journey. Laurence Sterne, 29. 
Seven-Figure Logarithms. L. Schroen, 26. 
Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, Letters of, 27. 
Short History ofthe Hebrew Text. T.H. Weir, 32. 
Silva Gadelica. Standish H. O’Grady, 22. 
Social Gospel, Essays on the, rz. 
Social Idealism. R. Dimsdale Stocker, 30. 
Social Statics. Herbert Spencer, 29. 
Socialism and Democracy in Europe. Samuel P. 
Orth, 22. 
Socialist Movement, The. J. R. MacDonald, 10. 
Sociology, Descriptive. Herbert Spencer, 29. 
Sociology, Principles of. Herbert Spencer, 28. 
Sociology, Study of. Herbert Spencer, 29. 
Soil, Fertility, and Fertilisers. Halligan, 10. 
Soils. Vide Wiley’s Agricultural Analysis, 32. 
Soils and Fertilisers. Snyder, 27. 
Soliloquies of St, Augustine. Cleveland, 27. 
Soul of Progress. Bishop Mercer, 20. 
Spencer, Herbert, Life and Lettersof. D. Duncan, 7. 
Spinal Cord, Topographical Atlas of. Alex. Bruce, 
M.A.., etc., 4. 
Spirit, The, Life of. Rudolf Eucken, 7. 
St. Paul, The Religious Experience of. Prof. P. 
Gardner, 9. 
Statuette, The, and the Background. H.B. Brew- 
ster, 3. 
Statutes, The, of the Apostles. G. Horner, 29. 
Stereochemistry, Elements of. Hantzsch, 11. 
Stock Exchange, The. F. W. Hirst, 13. 
Storms. H. Piddington, 23. 
Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory. 
Edward W. Scripture, Ph.D., 31. 
Studies in Seeds and Fruits. H. B. Guppy, 10. 
Studieson Northern Mythology. Geo. Stephens, 56. 
Study of the Atom. Venable, 31. 
Study of the Saviour, Alex. Robinson, 24. 
Subject-Index to London Library Catalogue, 54. 
Super-Organic Evolution. Dr. Enrique Lluria, 18. 
Surgical Anatomy of the Horse. J. T. Share 
Jones, 46. 
Switzerland, Practical Guide to, 10; Winter Sports 
in, Io. 
Symbolic Logic. A. T. Shearman, 27. 
Symbolism, Lost Language of. Harold Bayley, 2. 


Synoptic Gospels, The Date of the. 
nack, 11. 

Synthetic Philosophy, Epitomeof. F.H. Collins, 5. 

Syriac Grammar. Theodor Néldeke, 22. (3n. 

System of Synthetic Philosophy. Herbert Spencer, 


Talmud and Midrash, Christianity in. 
Herford, 12. 

Taylor, General Sir Alexander. 
Daughter, 30. 

Ten Services and Psalms and Canticles, 27. 

Ten Services of Public Prayer, 27. 

Tent and Testament. Herbert Rix, 25, 

Testament, Old. Canonical Books of, 5; Religions 
of, 19; Cuneiform Inscriptions, 26; Hebrew 
Text, Weir, 32; Literature, 16. 

Testament, The New, Critical Notes on. 
Tischendorf, 30. 

Testament Times, New, 12; Acts of the Apostles, 
11; Apologetic of, 26; Books of the, 27 ; Commen- 
tary, Protestant, 8; Luke the Physician, 11; 
Textual Criticism, 21. 

Test Types. Pray, 24; Snellen, 27. 

Text and Translation Society, Works by, 40. 

Theological Translation Library, 40.4 

Theories of Anarchy and ofLaw. H. B. Brewster, 3. 

Thermometer, History of the. Bolton, 3. 

Tourist Guides. Griebens, 10, 

Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society, 30. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 31. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 31. 

Truth, The, of Religion. Eucken, 7. 


Unionist Policy. Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, 27. 
Universal Christ. Rev. Dr. C. Beard, 2. 

Universalism Asserted. Rev. Thos. Allin, 1. 
Urine Analysis, A Text-Book of. Long, 18. 


Adolf Har- 


R. Travers 


A Memoir by his 


Cc. 


‘ 


Vaillante, Vincent, 33. 

Various Fragments. Herbert Spencer, 29. 

Veiled Figure, The, 31. 

Via, Veritas, Vita. Dr. Drummond, 7. « 

Victorian Agein Literature. G. K. Chesterton, 11. 

Virgin Birth of Christ. Paul Lobstein, 18. 

Vocabularies of the General Language of the Incas 
of Peru. Sir Clements Markham, 19. 

Vulgate, The. Rev. G. Henslow, 12. 


Wall Maps of the Ancient World. Kiepert, 16. 

| Warfare in England. Hilaire Belloc, 2. 

Was Israel ever in Egypt? G. H. B. Wright, 33. 

Water, Electrolysis of. Engelhardt, 7. 

Weather, Climate and. Prof. H. N. Dickson, 6. 

What is Christianity? Adolf Harnack, rr. 

Winter Sports in Switzerland, Guide to, to, 

Wife, The, In Ancient and Modern Times. 
Schuster, 26. 


Within, Thoughts during Convalescence. Sir 
Francis Younghusband, 33. 

Women’s Suffrage. Helen Blackburn, 3. 

World, The Old, Wall Map of, 16. 

Writers, Great, of America, Profs, Trent and 
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